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Rvs SCHOOL of MINES. 
 e taee of SCIENCE and ART. 

g the Twenty-eighth Sesion, 1878-79, which will commence on 


ai of OCTOBER, the ror | COUKSES of LECTURES and 
RACTICAL DEMONSTRA'ION will be given :— 


Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Pe. D. F. _ 
Metallu may ae, John Pere: 
8 


y F.R. 
Natural << a” (ee? BH Haxley. LL. F.R.S. 
Mineralogy. y Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.B.S., 
Mining naireatn. 





orever bi 


Geology By Sion W. Judd, F.& 
7. Applied Mechanics. By T. M > =. * ye 
8. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D. 
H Mechanical Drawing By Rev. J. H. eager, M.A. 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are 
gi in one sum on entrance, or two annual pay of a1, 
of the Laboratorie 
Tickets to a separate Course of Lectures are issued at 32 and 4l. each. 
Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, oong Mining 
Agents and Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced p 
a Prospectus and i: formation apply to the Rezistrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn-street, London, &. 
TREN GAM REEKS, Registrar. 








St PETER MANCROFT, NORWICH. 
PRESERVATION OF THE CHURCH. 

AGRAND ART LOAN EXHIBITION will be held at ST. AN- 
DREW’s HALL, NORWICH, commencing NOVEMBER 18th next. 
POSSESSORS of ART TREASURES who will kindly Lend them 
for Three Weeks’ Exhibition for the above object, can receive every 
information on application to the ) Honeeary secretary to the Fine Art 

poe ittee, Mr. Henry W. Sra Haymarket, Norwich. Every 
will be taken of the objects Teas to them by the Executive Don. 


Chairman—The MAYOR of NORWICH. 
Vice-Chairman—Rev. CHARLES TURNER, M.A., Vicar. 
Treasurer—S. GURNEY BUXTON, Esq. 


General Secretaries { rg Wiehe Be BERLIN, Esq. 


NOBFOLE and NORWICH NINETEENTH 

TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, at St. Andrew's Hall, 

Norwich, TUESDAY, 15th Uctober, 1878, and Three following Days. 
Principal Vocalists. 

Madame Albani, | Mr. Edward Lloyd, 

Miss Catherine ane, Mr. H. J. Minn 

Miss Anpa Willia 


Madame Antoinette Sterling, and | 
Madame Trebelli. 





Mr. W. Shabespeare, 
Mr. R. Hilton, and 
Mr. Santley. 
Conductor, Sir Julius Benedict. 





TUESDAY FI ERINS. ‘Acis and Galatea ’and ‘Spring,’ from 
Haydn’s ‘ Season’ 


ba pola Poon: MORNING, *Josepb,’ Macfarren, and Mozart's 
ass, No. 

WEDN ESDAY EVENING, a Grand Ballad Concert. 

THURSDAY MORNING, * Elijah.’ 

THURSDAY EVENING, a Grand Miscellaneous Concert. 
FRIDAY MORNING, ‘ The Messiah.’ 


NATION AL ACADEMY for the HIGHER 
SETRLOPUB NE of PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 8, Weymouth- 
street, Portland-piace, W. 

President—Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 

Director—Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on SEPTEMBER 25th, 1878. 
Pee, Six Guineas. Entrance Days, SEPTEMBER 20th and 2ist, from 
Wwtw5. The Academy is for Amateurand Gkameea Students.—For 
Prospectuses and all particulars address the Director. 








ROFESSOR TENNANT’S LECTURES on 
MINERALOGY, applied to GEOLOGY and the ARTS, at 
King’s College. Two Courses are giveo, one on WEDNESDAY ‘and 
PRIDAY mornings, from Nine to Ten, and the other on THURSDAY 
trenings, from Eight to Nine The Public are admitted on paying the 
College Fees The Lectures begin on FRIDAY, Uctober 4, and termi- 
tateat Easter. They are illustrated by a larg* Series of Specimens, 
dg from his Private Collection. Pereons uvable to attend tublic 
can have Private Instruction in Ti and Geology of 

kof. TENNANT, at his Residence, 149, Strand, W 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
ELOCUTION. &.—The Rev. ALEX. D. D’ORSEY, B D. 
leet, K.U.L.., will resume his Classes for Rathounee on the 2rd, for 
ladies on a the : 2ath, at 13, Princes-square, W. 





LITERARY INSTITUTES and SCHOOLS. 
—Dr. HEINEMANN’S POPULAR LECTORE on the HUMAN 
PACE, with numerous and humorous illustratio.s. This Lecture 
Contains a new system of Practical Physiognomy, and has already been 
delivered eighty times with great success.—For terms apply to Dr. 
Huiemanw, F.R.G.S., 80, Upper Gloucester-place, Portman-square, W. 


LGIN SCHOOL of ART.— WANTED, a 

HEAD MASTER for the ELGIN SCHOOL of ART. who may 

iso arrange for Classes under the School Board.—Apply, with copies of 
‘atimonials, ials, to C. 00. J. Jounston, Newmill, Ejgio. 





(RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 

Gallery is now RE-OPENED for the SEASON, with a NEW 

mua “TUN of BRITISH and FOURBIGN PIOTURES for SALE. 
For particulars apply to Mr. C. W. Wass, Orystal Palace. 


[MPORTAN T PAINTINGS by high-class Modern 
British Astiots fer SALE. Pictures of good quality taken in 
Pilretrens! P.M .—Georce Franxs, 4, Highbury- 


Tre RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
PORK , mecesenry to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 

rad safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW 

THOMPSON Studio, 43, George-street, Portman-square, W. 
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T° MUSEUM AUTHORITIES, &.— A Prac- 
tical and Scientific ENTOMOLUGIST. who can be well recom- 
mended, is — of obtaining a CUKATOR a or 


Cire for STUDENTS preparing for Uni- 
ity pain, hy ROKR’ F feutss aee, under 





similar.—H. B , 48, Hadley-street, Kentish-town, London. 


0 MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, BANKERS, 
BaRRISTERS, PUBLISHERS, &c —As CONFIDENTIAL 
SEORETARY apd Lit TERARY ASSISTANT, a Widow (young), a 
ood Classical Scholar, able and weil-knowao a Writer, 
ranslator of Freuch Technical Works, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Is thoroughly experienced in Literary Work (\.egal, Scientific, —d 
Parliamentary, ooo Proofs, &c.).—Reaumau, 61, Maryle 
road, Loudon, N.W. 


A& GENTLEMAN, engaged to visit the Milan and 


Munich Exhibitions ‘of next Year as Agent and Correspondent, 











is willing to undertake further OOM MISSLO he -Address E. H., care 
of J. W. Bradley, 16, Southampton-street, Strand. 
A JOURNALIST, with full experience as Editor, 
Pegg: sac and Maneger, on both Daily and Weekly Press, is 
open an immediate ENGAGEMENT. Good Leader, Descriptive, 
and at L Writer. Moderate salary. Excellent testimonials.— 
Inpra, Messrs. C, Mitchell & Co., Red Livn-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RESS. — REPORTER, Descriptive, Occasional 

Leader, Note and Summary Writer, aleo experienced Dramatic 

Critic, desires RE-ENGAGEM ENT. — references.—Address 
D. L., 66, Tavistock-road, Westbourne Park, W 


PRESS.— —SITUATION WANTED as DISTRICT 
or JUNIOR REP RTE ; close Note-Taker and good Para- 
graphist. Had experience iu Sub-editing Highest references and 

iS Katimoniala—Puono, care of Messrs. Smith & Son, Railway Station, 
evonport. 


Pea —A Leader-Writer and Verbatim and 
Descriptive wary “of egg | years’ experience, is DISEN- 

AGED. Ten years daily 0 
Dublin University. Salary, a. ine. per week.—Kprror, 61, Leinster- 
square, Bayswater, Loudon. 


HE PRESS.—An experienced EDITOR is open 

to an ENGAGEMENT on a First-Class Journal; practised 

Leader-Writer (Conservative) and competent Sub-Editor. England or 

Abroad. The best guarantees as to character and capabilities.— Address 
X.X. X 13, Messrs. Deacon’s, 154, Leadenhail- street, E.U. 























THE F PRESS. —WANTED at once, upon a lead- 

ing County Paper, an experienced REPORTER. He must be 
thorouchly qualified for First-class Work, abe to take a Verbatim 
Shorthand Note, a good Descriptive Writer, and acquaiated with Sub- 
editorial Duties. tie must aiso be of steady habits and of good 
address. — Applications. with full derails of previous ch gig 
stating salary required, and naming references, to to the 
Epiror, Chronicle Uffice, Chelmsford. 


WANTED, a GENERAL NEWSPAPER RE- 

PORTER to proceed to SHANGHAI, China. Must be a good 
Shorthand Writer, accustomed to summarize Age oS aud have had 
several years’ professional experience. Auez5 to35. Terms, (25 Dollors 
per Mouth for the First Year, aud 150 Dollars per Month for Second and 
Third Years. No one but a really competent and well-trained Man 
will suit. — y testimoniais and references, 
to be ty and forwardea to Messrs. Harwoop & STEPHENSON, Soli- 
citors, 2f No. 31, Lombard-street, » BO., on Monday, the 23rd inst., 
between Two and Fuur o'clock P. 














T° PUBLISHERS. — Proposals solicited for the 
Publication of a New Work in the field of FOLK-LORE.—Ad- 


dress No. 4884. Safe Deposit Vo., iz, Victoria street, Mansion House. 


S PUBLISHERS.—A Publishing Firm of many 

years’ stapdiug, having Ground-Floor Offices centrally situate, 

are in a position tu couduct the PU BLIUA' rh of aSERLAL of avy 

kind on most advantageous Seunobdiees . H. B., 45, Markham- 
square, S.W. 


PUBLISHER is in want of a MANAGING 

ASSISTANT. Must be a spatter of good Education, ,oxpe- 
rieuced in the Book Trade, a good Vo aud with 
the details of Paper, Print, Binding, pr arecwenlyy &c. One who has 
held a similar Appointmentinag k-Publishing House preferred. 
—Addrese, with — of antecedents, Salary expected, &c, D., 
72, Fieet- street, E «7, 











1O PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER PRO- 

PRIETORS —A Gentleman of morn 4 counrxion can supply 

NOTICES of NEW BOOKS, &c. REVIEW, 
Messrs. m’s, Leadenball-street. 


1? NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. —The 
Advertisers wish to PURCHASE immediately a really g 

NEWSPAPER PRUPERTY. With Job Printing Business Ss 

preferred.—Address LittéRaTEUR, Chronicle Uffice, Leiceste ter. 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—VACAN- 
om on the Editorial Staff and General Management can be 
to U. Mitcuett & Co., Press 

fae : and 13, Red Lion- court, | Fleet-street, E. u. 
Cc MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper ? ropert y. beg to Notify that they have 


several Newspaper Properties for Disposal, both in London and the 
Provinces. Pascieaie only treated with. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigation and audit of Accounts, 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fieet-street, E.C. 


OHN FALCUN ER, Printer to the Commissioners 

of National Education, ireland, will be happy to furnish ESTI- 

MATES by return of post to Authors ‘and Publishers for Printing and 

— ary Books, Pamphlets, Catalogues, &c.—53, Upper Sackville- 
street, 


























5 Na, b London 
distnesiaton anus » 1579). Fee, 5t 5s. Casniony t ak Phy- 
ork practical Mr Aveling can be seen at the 
Tnotlbesion een 0 a.m. to 1l a.M., or at other times by appointment. 


MATHEMATICS. — GIRTON COLLEGE 
Certificated ute DENT (Honours in Mathematical Tri 
desires SCHUUL and PRIVATE TEACHING in the above, in an 
near London. Three and a half Years’ experience in preparing Pupila 
for Examinations. — address Miss Ki.cour, 1!, Weymouth-stree 
Portland-place, W. 


A* exceedingly SUCCESSFUL TOTOR, pre- 
Juans a nes wore? of Pupils for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &., 

WU VAUANUIEKS, At the recent Examination One 
Woolwich and i Phvee Sandhurst Candidates passed.—Direct to Poulton 
House, Tangley Park, Hampton, 3 Middlesex 





VISITING TUTOR.—PRIVATE “TUITION by 

Experienced Tutor, accustomed to Pupils of all ages and 
either sex. Special pains taken with young, backward, and delicate 
pu =, Bd prepared for School. —Address Turor, 29, Union-road, 
Tufueil Par 


ye ab TUITION (High Class), close to 
tal Palace. MARRIED CLERGYMAN (Double Honours, 
damn) PREPARES limited number of PUPILS for Universiti 
Army. lan, © icine, &c. Foreign Professors attend. Ohomical 
Laboratorv. Eigse est references. Fifty Guineas per Term, —CLEaicus, 
Arundel House, West-hill, Sydenham. 


OYAGE to AUSTRALIA.—An Oxford B.A. 

(Honours), proceeding to Australia in the sailing-ship Torrens, 

hn October, is wire to uadertake the CHAKGE or TULTION ofa 

Yound« 4ENTLEMAN on the Voyage out aud home —Por terms, 

&c., address, by letter only, M. K., care of Messrs. Kingsbury & Oo., 
Lom abard House, George-yard, E.U. 














OACH. — An experienced PRIVATE TUTOR 
prenetes GENTLEMEN for all the PRELIMINARY EXAMI- 
NATIUNS—Bar, Medical vrofession, Civil Service, &c Class-Rooms, 
Fleet-street. Address E. J. W.. care of William Bailey & Co., Adver- 
tising Agents, 1 181, Fleet-street, E C. 








CLASSICAL MASTER is s REQUIRED at 


HEAt(H BkROW SCHOUL, Hampstead. Morning Hours. — 
Apply to Mrs. Case. 


GOVERNESS (Daily or Resident) desires an 

ENGAGEMENT; a School preferred. Has Dassed Cambridge 
Women’s Examioation with Honours. Nearly two years’ experience 
in eg German, Junior French, Latin, Music, and Drawing.— 
B. C., Moriey’s, Forest-hill, 8 b. 


THe ENTIRE CHARGE of ORPHANS or 

INDIAN BOYS undertaken by a CLERGYMAN of large 
Scholastic experience. A happy and marvellously a! Home in 
the South-West “ England. The Boys would be prepared under 
pong pe he highest Honours for Public Schools, the. Universttios, 
or Woolw ferences given and reyuired Pg CieRicus, 
Messrs. Askin & Gabbitas, 9a, Sackville-street, London, W 











OMPANION PUPIL WANTED by a LADY 

for her Orphan Niece. twelve years old, under an efficient Resi- 

dent Governess; close to Westbourne-terrace and Hyde Park. Pro- 

fessors when necessary. First-class references can be giveu ana will be 
required.—Address S M., 84, New Bond-street. 


© PARENTS of STU DENTS. —BOARD for 
TWO STUDENTS attending ( lasses in the House of a Sa 
engaged in Tuition, who can give assistance, if required. 
to all parts.—nev. J. F. Brake, 11, Gauden-road, Olapham. 


KUSSELS. — SUPERIOR EDUCATION of 
YOUNG GENTLE MEN.— VACANCIES for a few BOARDERS. 
French, German, Classics, and Music.—Terms and references on appli- 
cation to Wr. GrossMaNN, M. A., Uccle, Brussels 


\ ESTON-SUPER-MAKE. — Mr. G. WHYTE, 
M.A. (Edin.), receives a limited number of SONS of GENTLE- 

MEN to prepare for the PUBLIC SCHUULS, &e. 
thorough training, and home comforts 

The NEXT TERM begins on the ‘24th of SEPTEMBER. 

\p iss MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL 
IVA tor YOUNG LADIES will REOPEN TUESDAY, October Ist, 
at 14, Raduor-place, Hyde Park, W ° 














Bracing climate, 








HE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL 
(late Belgrave Cottage) for LITTLE KOYS will RE-UPEN 
pata RE October Ist, at 65 and 66, Kensington Gardens-square, 


HARDSTOCK COLLEGE, Dorset, ReE-OPENS 
on TeUneDae. September 19th. There is also a good Pre- 
paratory Department. 
INDERGARTEN and PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. = Desirable Home for Indian or Motherless Children. 
—For apply to Misses Rossi and Watson, 

9, thetene mmon, London, n. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXT#NSION.— 
The Syndicate will conduct LEC'URES and CLASSES on 
the under-mentioned subjects io the LaDIEs’ DiVISLON of the 
CRYSTAL PALACE *CU MPANY’s SCHOUL of ART, SCIENCE 
and LITERATURE during the NEXT SES-IUN, that OPENS on 
UOCTUBER 1 Some of the & subjects are in direct preparation for the 
ensuing ¢ Local E. aud all f Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Lertificate + Folitioal Ecouomy, Social 1a) History of 
a, Paes ical Geog! Lectures and Classes under the same 
d d by the intea Teachers of the School in 
Dogheh Literature, General History, aod German Literature and 
Lenaes 69 (io Ge oe Gees, : Crygtal F = the Office of the School, the 
rary, Byzantine 6 ‘alace. 
. ¥. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent. 
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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
A Special Course of Instruction for this Examination at the Uni- 
versity of London, including Inorganic Chemistry, Practical Che- 
mistry, Practical Biology, Experimental Physics, Zoology,and Botany, 
= on Sees under the Professors of those subjects and a 


The several Courses of Lectures, and Practical Work in the Che- 
mica], Physical. and ebpeesensen Laboratories, extend throughout 
the Winter and Summer Session: 

Students should geod a or hefore gpg October Ist. 
P. ly or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, peKing’s Votlege. (po ong Letters requiring further 
information sbould be addressed to Professor BentLey, Dean of the 
Medical Department 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — LECTURES 
to LADIES.—The CLASSES will be RE “OPENED | on MON- 
October 14th, at 5, Observatory-avenue, Kensington, W. (close to 

te a Tae crreet Station and Vestry Hall), in the following Subjects :— 
Holy Scripture, Church History, History, Logic and Moral Vhilo- 
sophy. Ancient and Modern History, English, Latin, Greek, French 

German. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Astronomy, Physics, 

Chemistry, " Physiology, Botany, Harmony, and Drawing — For Pro- 
d all information apply to the Secretary, Miss C. Scumirz, 
3h, Belaize | Belsize Park gardens, N.W. 


UU Bev anerry COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC > (M.B.) EXAMINATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The following CLASSES meet the requirements of Candidates :— 








CHEMISTRY (Professor Williamson, Ph.D. F.R.S.). Fees for 
General Course, 72 7a ; for Elementary Practical Course, 5i. 58. 
EXPERIMENTAL’ PHYSICS (Professor G. ©. Foster, F.R.S.). 


2. 68. 
Goor. o? (Professor Lankester, M.A. F.R.S.). Fee for Practical 
BOTANY and Mig ye a PHYSIOLOGY (Professor Oliver, 
F.R.8. F.LS.). Fee, 3l. 1 
Most > the above am a into the ordinary Medical Curricu- 
lum, and therefore entail no additional expense. 


For further particulars apply to 
TALFOURD E ELY, M. A. Secretary. 





NIVERSITY HALL, GoRDON-SQUARE, Lowpow, 

W.C.—STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY CULLEGE RESIDE 

in the HALL under ir gigebe discipline.— Particulars as to Rent of 

Rooms, Scholarsh'ps, &c., may be obtained on application to the 
Principat or the Secretary at the Hall. 


ATRICULATION of the UN IVE] RSITY “of 
LONDON, January, 179 — A CLASS in all the Subjects of 

this Examination will be held at GUY’S HOSPITAL, commencing 
oo Uctober 14. The Class is not confined to Students of the 





Hosp 
For particulars, apply to the Drax, Guy’s Hospital, Londen, §.E. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of MIDWIFERY in the QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, CORK, being about to become Vacant, Candidates for that 
office are requested to forwara their Testimonials to the Under-Secre- 

, Dublin Castle, on or before SATU KDAY, the 28th inst., in order 
that “the same may be submitted to their E: xcellencies the Lords J ustices. 
The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will 
be required to enter upon his duties forthwith. 
Dublin Castle, 12:h September, 1878. 


NV ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The REPORTS containing the Revised Regulations and Subjects 
for .he Examinations, commencing May 17tb, 1+79, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded on application to the Secretary for the Local Exami- 
nations, Rev. Cuarces I!’ Poyntine, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 1878-79. 
—The SESSION will commence in the Departments of Arts, 
Science and Law. and of Medicive, on TUESDAY, October Ist, ie 
a Lecture futroduetoey to the Session will be given at 11.30 a.m, 
Professor A. W. WARD, M.A. Subject: ‘On some Universit Ripe. 
riences of Renascence and Reformation Age in Germany.’ "—Prospes- 
tuses of the several Departments. and copies of eo be relat- 
ing to Fntrance Exhibitions and § m 
Mr. J. E. Cornisu and other Booksellers in Manshester. and at the 
J. HULME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 














College. 
[HE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, 


commended to the attention of Parents who desire for their Sons 

a Superior Education, by its healthy situation, and by its thoroughly 

developed methods of instruction, which combine the advantages of 

the public schools with greater personal care. Special — is 

paid to the French and German Languages.— Prospectus of terms, &c., 
on application to the Principal, Dr. W. Porter Knicutvey, F.C. P. 


IGH SCHOOL of EDINBURGH 
SESSION 1878-79. 

The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have made Arrangements by 
which a thoroughly practical as well asa thoroughly liberal Educa- 
tion can be imparted. The Classes are strictly limited, and care is 
—- to give each Boy that kind of culture of which he is most 

able, and which is most necessary for h 
Ul information is contained in the Report and Prospectus, which 
may be bad on application to the Janiter, at the School; to the 
Cizrx te the Edinburgh oo Board, 9, Castle-street ; or to the 
Principal Booksellers in Edinbur; = 
uo jile will be enrolled at the. High School on FRIDAY, £7th, and 
DAY, 3'th September, trom Twelve till Three o ‘clock. 

eve SCHUOL RE-ASSEMBLES on TUESDAY, ist October, at 

Nine o'clock. 


AMPSTEAD.—HEATH BROW SCHOOL.— 
The SESSION, 1878-79, will begin on SEPTEMBER 25th.— 
Ciassics and English Subjects, and Mr. Archibald aianene. 
an, Prof. Althaus, Ph.D. French, Miss 
Freneb, Examiner io, Prof. Cassal, LL.D. Mathematics and Natural 
John Bridge, MA. Lond. Chemistry, Mr. Na gs 
pe my ~ Y direction of Prof. Barff, M. A. Drawing. Mr. W. H. Fick, 
Head Drawing Master in Univ Uoll School. Writing, C. F. King, 
B.A. Lond., Writing easter in Univ. voll. School. Music, Miss 
Christina Squire, R.A.M. Gymnastics and Fencing, Mr. Winter- 
bottom. Dancing, Miss Mary Birch. Clasees are taken by Miss EB. F. 
A Master is in superintendence ‘acough 











ee and the Misses Case. 


jay. 
There is a Junior Clas for Children under ten years of age 
e arrangements of the School permit of some Girls being received 
with their brothers.— Prospectus on application to Mrs. Oasx 


vist ISITORS to the EASTERN COUNTIES 

should make a point of seeing the fine old Town of IPSWICH, 
the birth- me ot dl Cardinal Wolsey, the favourite resort of Gains- 
pepe f mr. Pickwick’s Adventures, and also of WIL- 
— 





e 0! 

‘ASON'S ESTABLISHMENT for the Sale of Antiquities, 
lish Furniture, fine Uld China, Antique Jewellery, A 4 
, Coins, Me Carvings 

ane — of Vertu. Address No. 25, Fore-street, 


bilver, Oil Paintings, Rare Books 
Wood and 
Ipswich. 


lv 
Estab! 





DUPLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 
The Governors ef the apere School propose to make the First 
Appointment of a HEAD MASTER as early as practicable. 

A Scheme for the pat er of the School, under the Endowed 
Schools Act, has been approved by Her Majesty in Council, and the 
— Master will hold his office subject to the provisions of such 

cheme. 
The School is to be a Day and Boarding School for Boys between the 
ance of 7 and 17 years. 

The Subjects of instruction are to be as follows :—Reading, Writing, 
and Arithmetic, Geography and History, English Grammar, Cemposi- 
tion, and Literature, Mathematics, Latin, one Foreign European Lan- 
guage at least, Natural Science, aud Drawing and Vocal Music. Greek 
may ky taught at an additional Fee of not less than 3. a year for 


each 
“The Head Master will receive a fixed yearly stipend of 1501.; he bad 
also receive a further capitation payment, calculated on such a 
as may be fired from time to time by the Governors, at the rate of Dot 
less than 2/. nor more than 5! a year for each Boy attending the School ; 
ae will also be allowed to take Boarders, subject to the approval of the 
overnors. 
The Head Master must be a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, but is not required to be in Holy Orders. 
Applications from Candidates, together with twenty copies of tes- 
timonials, must be sent, not later than the 2ist day of September next, 
to Mr Bourye Solicitor, Dudley, from whom a Copy of the Scheme 
may be obtained. 
It is requested that no ee application be made to any Governor. 
Dudley, August 15th, 1878. 


OR CHILDREN of WEAK INTELLECT, 
belonging to the Upper and Middle Classes of Society, the 
EARLSWouD ASYLUM, Red Hill, Surrey, offers special advantages, 
at rates varying from 50 to 200 Guineas a —. Strict confidence and 
privacy are observed. For eg ae appl 
ILLIAM. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
36, King William-street, EC. . 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on TUESDAY, October ag 
with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, at Three ru, by 
ARTHDOR W. EDIS. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for Two Years, of 
the annual value of 252 and 201., will be open for competition on SEP- 
TEMBER 30th and following days.— Further information may be 
obtained from the Dean or from the a" oe Medical (fficer, at the 
Hospital. DREW “LARK, Dean. 


QCHOOL of MEDICINE, EDINBURGH. 


The LECTURES qualify for the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH 
and the other Universities; the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, london and Dublin, and the other Medical 
and Public Boards. 

WINTER SESSION, 1878-79 

On ist of ety the PRACTICAL ANATOMY ROOMS and 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES will be OPENED 

On 29th of OCTOBER the INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be de- 
livered by Dr. CLAUD MUI HEAD, at 11 o'clock. 

On 30th of OCTUBER the LECTURES will be commenced. 
Anatomy: Practical Anatomy, Course of Lectures, Course of Demon- 
strations—Dr. P. D. Handyside. 
Chemistry: Lectures, Practical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam 











Chemistry : Oa Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Mr. J. Fal- 
coner King. 
er: Practical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Mr. Ivison 
acadam. 


Materia Medica and Therapevtics—Dr. Francis W. Moinet. 

Sureery—Dr. P_ H. Watson. 

Surgery—Mr. Chiene. 

Surgery— Dr. John Duncan. 

Surgery—Dr. A. G. Miller. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Angus Mac- 

ald. 

Institutes of Medicine—Dr. James. 

Royal Infirmary— 

Clinical Medicine (Royal Infirmary)—Drs. George W. Balfour, Claud 
Muirhead, and Brakenridge; Dr. Angus Macdonald (for Diseases 
of Women). 

Clinical Medicine Tutorial Class for Physical Diagnosis.* 

Clinical Surgery (Royal Infirmary) - Mr. Joseph Bell. 

Clinical Surgery—Tutorial Class for Practical Surgery.* 

Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health—Dr. Littlejohn. 

Practice of Physic— Dr. Claud Muirhead. 

Practice of Physic—Dr. John Wyllie. 

ie Sed Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Andrew 


General Pacholony and Pathological Anatomy— 
Diseases of the Ear—Dr. Kirk LDuncanson. 
Vaccination - Dr. Husband. 
Diseases of Children—Ur. R. Peel Ritchie. 
Diseases of the Skin—Dr. Alian Jamieson. 
Practical Gypecolugy—Dr. Halliday Croom. 
Practical Midwifery—Dr. Charles Bell. 
* Under the Superintendence of the Lecturers on Clinical Medicine 


and Surgery 
SUMMER SESSION, 1879. 

On ist of MAY tne LECTURES will be commenced. 
sags: 2) pected Anatomy, Course of Demonstrations—Dr. P. D. 
Chemistry : Practical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Stevenson 

a 


cadam. 
Chemistry: Practical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Mr. J. Fal- 
coner 
mae Practical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Mr. Ivison 


m. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics— Dr. Francis W. Moinet. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. William Craig. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and ( hildren— Dr. Keiller. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children— Dr. Underhill 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and “mldren—Dr. Halliday Croom. 

Midwifery ana Diseases of Women and Children—Dr, Charles Bell. 

Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health—Dr. Littlejohn. 

Royal Ivfirmary— 

Clinical Medicine (Royal Ipfirmary)—Drs. George W. Balfour, Claud 
Muirhead, and Brakenridge; Dr. Angus Macdonald (for Diseases 
of Women). 

Clinical Medicine—Tutorial Class for Hoy! pemed Diagnosis. * 

Clinical Surgery aeons Infirmary)— Mr. Jose; Ll. 

Clinical Surgery — Tutorial v ae — Practical Surgery.* 

Practical Binyaioloey —Dr. Jam 

Natural History: Zoology ‘and. Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Andrew 


ilson. 
Diseases of the Eye—Dr. Argyll Robertson. 
Diseases of the Ear—Dr. ~ a Duncanson. 
Vaccination—Dr. Hus 
Pathological Histology 
Insanity—Dr. J. Batty ‘Take. 
Syphilology—Dr. Cadell. 
Diseases of Childrea—Dr. R. Peel Ritchie 
Operative and Practical Surgery~— Dr. P. H. Watson. 
Surgical Anatomy and Operative Surgery—Mr. Chiene. 
Practical Surgery—Dr. John Duncan, 
Operative Surgery— Dr. A. G. Miller. 

* Under the Superintendence of the Lecturers on Clinical Medicine 
and surgery. 

The minimum cost of the Education in this School of Medicine for 
the Doubie Qualification of Physician and Surgeon from the Koyal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, including the Fees for the Joint 
Examination, is 951, which is payable by yearly instalments during 
the period of Study; *whilst the minimum cost for the Single Qualifica- 
tion of either Physician or Come on, iucluding Fee for mies, 
is 801. VENSON MACADAM, Secretary. 





———— 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W.—OPENING of WINTER SESSION, Oe. 
TOBER ry 1878. Siptroductory Address by Dr. Farquharso: 
ENTRANCE na renee PS. varying = ome fron 1202. to 20, 


For ae apply ‘SHEPHERD, pn 
ST: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION “a ron — on TUESDAY, 
The Clinical Practice of the Hospit egin on TU a Service of neha, 
inclusive of 34 Beds for Convalescents at Highgate. 








tudents can reside within the Hospital Walls, subj 
College, regulations. waliect to the 
r ali particulars concerning either the Hospital or College, appli. 
one may be made, persoually or by letter, to the Wardeu of the 
College, at his House, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C, 
andbook will be forwarded on application. 
s* 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of oe value ef 130l., and one of 5(i.,, 
will be — for OPEN OO MPETITION on SEPTEM MBER Sth 
One of those of 1301. is limited to Candidates under 25 years of age; 
the other to Candidates under 2) years of age. 

Subjects :—Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics. 

The subjects aon which candidates may am for the Scholarship 
of 501. are Latin, Lege and any two of the following lan. 
guages: Greek, French, G 

The successful Samiiaies « will in each case be required to enter at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

For particulars and former papers, application may be m 


ade, per- 
sonally or by letter, to the Warden of the College, at his H 
Bartholomew's Hospital, B.C. ou, Bt 


5 i BARTHOLOME\ EW’S HOSPITAL ‘a 
COLLEGE CLASSES.—The UNIVERSITY of LONDON.-4 
Class for the January MATRICULATIUN EXAMINATION will 


rw early in October. 

(1) Classics, French, ke —M . Laing, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 

(2) Mathematics, &c.—T. W. ners BA., St. John’s Coli., Camb. 

(3) Chemistry—T. Eltoft, F.C. 

Fee for the whole Course, 101. ie For (1) or (2), 52 58.3 (3), 2. 29, 
The Class is open to persons not attached to the ‘Medical Scnool ag 
well as to Students. 








PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 


A Class in all the subjects of this Examination (including practical 
work) is held from January to July. 
Botany—Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., Christ's Coll., Camb., Lecturer og 
Botany to the Hospital. 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy— Norman Moore, M.D., &t. 
Sees: dy Coll., Camb , Lecturer on Comparative ‘Anatomy to 
e Hos 
Chemistry— ~ a Armstrong, Ph.D. F.R.S., Demonstrator of Chemistry 
to the So ~~ 
Physics—C. R ith, B.A., Magdalene Coll., Camb., Demonstrator of 
*Naturai Philosont y to the Hiospita 
there. Guteins Chemicals) to the Bendente of the Hospital, £7. 83, ; to 
others, 
tA. application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Warden of the College, at his House, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


ONDON SCHOOL of M EDICINE ~ for 
WOMEN, 30, Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, W.C.—The 
WINTER SESSION will begin on the lst of OOTUBER. The Course 
of Instruction includes all the Lectures required for the Medical 
Examinations. Clinica! Instruction is given at the ROYAL FREE 
HOSPITAL, An E NCB SCHULARSHIP, value 30/ , will be 
awarded, after a Competitive Examination in Arts, on the’ suth of 
SEPTEMBER.—Apply to Mrs. ‘'HorNg, Hon. Sec., at the School. 


HE LONDON SCHOOL of HOMCZOPATHY, 
52, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD EBURY. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence en WEDNESDAY, 20d 
October, at five r.m., when ap Introductory Lecture will be delivered 
by Dr. D. DYCE BROWN, Lecturer on rixciples and Practice of 
Medicine. During the Session Leccures will be delivered by Dr. Dyce 
Brown on Principles aud Practice of Medicine on Tursdave and Fridays, 
at five pM., and by Dr. Kicbard Hughes on Materia Medica and Then 
peutics on Mondays and Thursdays, at five r.w. Fee for each of the 
above Courses, 2%. 2%. Clinical Instruction will ‘be given in the Wards 
and Dispensary Department of the Hospital by Dr. Dyce Brown, Dr. 
J. Galley Blackley, Dr. R. T. Cooper, and D.. Richard Hughes. Medical 
men aud Students desiring to attend these Classes should communicate 
at once with Dr. Bares, Hon. sec, " 

FRED. MAYCOOK, Sec. 











AUTOTY PE. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


PERMANENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY a of Book Ill i 
by the Autotype and Sawyer'’s Celboagre o—< Employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Palsographical, Numismatical, yal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societi 

Fac-similes of Medals and Voins, Ancient ‘MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
and Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, ‘ke. 

For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 
AUTOTY PE. is Fesmanent , Photography with unique “powers of 





artistic ex of Autotype Reproductions of Works 
of Old and Modern “Masters visit the AUTUTYPE FINE-ABT 
GALLERY, 36, Rathbo: opines. Just published, Eighty-nine Repre- 


sentations of "BEAUTIFUL W EN, a» exemplified in British Por- 
traiture, selected by G. W. Kula, Esa. Keeper of the nt-Room, 
British Museum. Jernt-Claseic Equine = by Lesnaneo Catter- 
mole, including ‘The Chariot Team,’ ‘Follow My Leader,’ ‘The 
Amazon,’ ‘ Thunder and Lightning,’ * Stable Friendship,’ &.. original, 
vigorous, and popular. In preparation, Autotype Reproductions of 
the celebrated parating by E. J. Poynter, R.A., ISRAEL in EGYPT; 
also Copies of the fine pxintipg by R. Elmore, Esq., WINDSOR 
CASTLE AT SUNRISE. both pictures having been translated into 
Monochrome by their authors expressly for Autotype. Catalogues oa 
application. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, W. 

The Yorke, Bes Dene, Middlesex. 


General Manager, W. ) 
aa Director of f the Works, J.R. SAWYER. 
ON DON 





IB BRAS I, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.— Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, wl. a year, or 2, with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 26 26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli: 
cation. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarial_ 


the UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent 
street, W.—Subscriptions from (ne Guinea to any amount 
according to the sup) supply required. all the best New Books, Engl 











French, and German. 
Lists of New Publications, atis and post free.— "ot A Clears 
Catalogue of er hae ered for Sale | greatly “reduced ‘Hse 

y also be ey = lication. — 's, CHURTON' _" 


60N %, and SaunpDEeRs United Libraries, 307, 
yteehni 


near the 
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hada SELECT LIBRARY. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


The Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin, Vol. UII. 72 — 
Captain Burnaby’s Ride through Asia Minor, 2 vols. 9s.—Memoir and 
Letters of Charles Kingsley, 2 vols 213.— Boyle's Narrative of an 
Expelled Correspondent, 58.—The Greville Memoirs, 3 vols. 128.—Life 
of Lord Melbourne, 2 vols. 128.—Life of Charles Dickens, by Jobn 
Forster, 3 vols. 188.—Memoir of Bishop Ewing, by Rev. A. J. Ross, 93.— 

don in the Jacobite Times, by Dr. Doran, 2 vols. 14s.—Among the 
Spanish People, by H. J. Rose, 2 vols. 8s. 6¢.—Harriet Martineau's 
Autobiography, 3 vols. 9s.—Life and Letters of George Ticknor, 2 vols. 
53.—New Ireland, by A. M. Sullivan, 2 vols. 1%%.—Captain Burnaby’s 
Ride to Khiva, 5¢ —itussia, by D. Mackenzie Wallace, 2 vols 9s.—Free 
Russia, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 2 vols. 68.—Turkey in Europe, by 
Colonel Baker, 68.—Eaypt, by Edwin de Leon, 7s. 6d.—Upper pt, by 
Dr. Klunzinger, 78.—The Cradle of the Blue Nile, by De Cosson, 2 vols. 
ts.—Fair France, by the Author of ‘John Halifax,’ 3s. 6d.—and more 
than Three Thousand other popular Books at the lowest current prices. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford-street. 

OOKS. — CATALOGUE No. 15 now ready. 


Some Scarce and Curious. On Sale by J. Aston, 7, Vinegar 
yard, W.C. Post free on application. 











SABIN & SONS’ CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 

« &c.—It includes a number of rare CRUIKSHANK Books and 

Caricatures, fine Proof Sets, and Books from Cruikshank’s Library. 

containing bis Autograph—Dickens'’s Works in Parts—with the usual 

Miscellaneous Books—also a few choice Drawings, Autographs, &c.— 
J. Sanin & Sons, 35, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 25, Loseby-lane, 
LEICESTER.—WITHERS & FOWLER'S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, gratis and post free, 


ontaining Descriptions and Prices of their latest Purchases of Rare, | 
Curious, Theological, Illustrated, and Miscellaneous Books. 











Post free on application. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS.—Full Caratocuss | 


sent on application of upwards of 480 EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
of all kinds, comprising the Bibliotheca Classica — Grammar-School 
lassics—Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts—Cambridge Texts with 
Notes—Public-School Series of Classical Authors—Other Annotated 
Editions — Translations — Atlases— Latin and Greek Class-Books — 
Classical Tablets—Cambridge School and College Text-Books—Works | 
on Arithmetic. Algebra, Geometry, and Higher Mathematics — Oo 
Divinity, History, and Topography — Annotated Foreign Classics — 
neh, German, and English Class-Books — French and English | 
Dictionaries —Gasc’s French Course—Gombert’s French Drama—Books 
for Young Readers—Bell’s Reading-Books, &c.— London: George Bell 
& Sons, York-street, Covent-garden. 


EMS and MINERALS. — Mr. Brycr-Wrica?’ 

at present Collecting, will return from the Continent with a 

New and magnificent SERIES of the above about the 8th of SEP- 
TEMBER.—Bryce-Wricur, 99, Great Russell-street, London, W.C 





GENTLEMAN living in the Canton of Geneva 

. is the owner of some valuable PAINTINGS, of which he is 
sxious to DISPOSE, and having no connexion with the World of Art, 
he takes this means of making them known to Amateurs and others. 
The Collection includes a Holy Family, by Raphael, of indisputable 
authenticity; examples of Rembrandt, Wouvermann, Albert Diirer 


eonardo da Vinci, &c. Inspection wanted.—Address W. V., Swiss 
Times Office, Geneva. i 


= 

O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN. — The 
ENGLISH COUNAGE.—A very fine and valuable CABINET of 

COINS, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, comprising Coins of the Early 
British, Anglo-Saxon, and English Series, extending to, and inclusive | 
of, the Coinage of Her present Majesty, and containing many beautiful | 
and rare Patterns and Proofs, to be DISPUSED of (intact) rivately | 
by Mr. Wu. Wesster, 26, Bedford-square, W.C., and of whom any | 
farther information may be obtained. | 


the NOBILITY and GENTRY.—To be SOLD 

PRIVATELY, a few Dozens of 1820 Vintage PORT, in Bottles | 
and Magnums; also Bight Dozen (full body) English Hock, made 
from the Muscatel grown at Wonersh Park Vinery, removed from the | 
a of the late Lord Grantley, V.C., Guildford-chambers, Guild- 











in heavy Gold Hunting-Cases. Model Half-Plate Movement» 
scourately adjusted in Temperatures and Positions.—Apply to Dis- 
mone, 6, Queen Margaret’s.grove, Stoke Newington-green. 





| 
For DISPOSAL, a POCKET CHRONOMETER; | 
| 


JIMBLEDON.— To be LET, a semi-detached 
VILLA RESIDENCE. Contains Double Drawing, 


and Five Bed Rooms, Kitchen, &, with Cor ee 


en alauien fiom the’ Wintleaes | 
utes from 

Railway Station; half-an-hour from City and West-End. "Ol. =r 

annum.—Apply to Mr. Mitcmx.t, Builder, Dulwich, 8.E. | 


~ 


R SALE, Drspryn’s NortHern Toor, 2 vols., 


and a few other Books.—For List apply J. A. Pornxper, 102, 
Queen’s-road, Reading. 








Sale by Auction 

Witcombe Court, midway between Gloucester and Cheltenham. 
ESSKS. BRUTON, KNOWLES & BROTON 
are instructed by the Executors of the late ANTHONY BUBB, 

Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, without reserve, on THURSDAY, 
October 3 (immediately after the Sale of the Furniture), at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon precisely, the choice OLD WINES lying in the Cellar 
at Witcombe Court; comprising about 90 dozens, and including five 
ala Port ets 1815, 1820, and 184)—Madeira of 1844—old Sherries, 

iqueurs, &c. 

The particulars given in the Catalogue are well authenticated. The 
older Wines were bequeathed to the late Proprietor by John Jones, 
Esq , of Cooper's Hill. They were removed to Witcombe Court cellars, 
and have been lying there undisturbed since 1829. 

Admissi 1 only, 1s. each (to admit one, and to be 
returned to purchasers), to be had of the Auctioneers, Gloucester. 











NTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER. 


1. The Cry of Labour. What Answer? President Chadbourne, of 
Williams College. 

2. Only the shadow of a Gourd: a Sonnet. 

3. Ex-Premier Gladstone. By an American. 

4. European Politics from the French Standpoint. By E. de Pres- 


sensé, late Deputy. 
An Epicedium for Queen Mercedes. By Joel Benton. 
Russia II. By Karl Blind err 
Pilgrim Caravans in the East. y Selah Merrill, Archeologist of 
the American Palestine Society. 
The Centevary of Rousseau. IL. , Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D. 
Recent Changes in American State Constitutions. By Wilmot L. 


arren. 
. Mr. Stanley as an Explorer. By General Millen, of the Herald. 
. The Spelling of Shakespeare’s Name. Edward 8S. Van Winkle. 
. Contemporary Literature. Reviewing the Literary Movement in 
England. Germany, France, and America 
Price for Single Number, 28. 6d. Subscription price, 15s. a year. 
London: Triibner & Co. New York: Barnes & Co. 


eR NIM 


et 
a 








Ready on the 23rd inst. neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 


OCIAL NOTES. Vol. I. Marca to Aveust. 
\O Edited by S.C. HALL, F.S.A. With complete Index to Subjects. 


16, Southampton-street, Strand. And to be had of Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. Stationers’ Hall-court ; and all Booksellers. 


MONSTER BUILDING.—See the BUILDER 


of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post 4)d ) for View and Account of 
Palace Hotel, San Fraucisco—Interior aud Exterior Views of New 
(R.v.) Church for Natal—the Future of Westmiuster, with Plan—the 
Architecture at the Paris Exbibition—New Legend of the Rhine— 
Battle of Proportion — Sculpture in the House — Frankfort — the 
Boulogne Lighthouses, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 








l0 PUBLISHERS. —‘HULL PACKET,’ estab- 

lished 1787.—New Books, Magazines, Music, &c., regularly and 
systematically Reviewed. The Packet is the recognized Medium for 
Literary Advertisements in the East Riding of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
hir 





FRENCH GRAMMARS, &c., 
Used at Clifton, Bedford, Belfast, Liverpool, and many other large 
Public Schools. 


FUGENE (G.).—The STUDENT'S COMPARA- 
4 TIVE GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; with an 
Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For the Use of Public 
a. With Exercises. Second improved Edition. Square crown 
8vo. cloth, 52. 


Or GRAMMAR, 3s.; EXERCISES, 2s. 6d. 
“ The app ofaG like this is in itself a sign that great 
advance is being made in the teaching of modern as well as of ancient 
languages ....The rules and observations are all scientitically classified 
and explained.... Mr. mp honey book is one that we can Ostrongly 
recommend for use in the higher forms of large oo sia 

“ In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory Grammar for 
beginners that we have as yet seen..... The book is likely to be useful 
to all who wish either to learn or to teach the French leneeene. a 


EUGENE'S FRENCH METHOD: Elementary 
French Lessons. Easy Rules and Exercises Fo ye to * The 
Student’s Comparative French Grammar.’ By the same Author. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elementary 
French exercise-books.”— Educational Times. 

“To those who begin to study French I may recommend, as the 
best book of the kind with which I am acquainted, ‘ Eugéne’s Ele- 
mentary Lessons in French.’ It is only after having fully mastered this 
small manual and exercise-book that they ought to begin the more 
systematic study of French.”—Dr. Rreymann, Lecturer of the French 
La Literature, Owens College, Manchester (Preface to 
* Philological French Grammar’), 

Williams & N te, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








NOW READY, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘A DAY OF MY LIFE AT ETON,’ 


ABOUT SOME FELLOWS. 


By an ETON BOY. 
16mo. cloth, price 2s. 64. 


BY THE 


A DAY OF MY 


SAME AUTHOR, 


LIFE AT ETON. 


Sixth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 





NOW READY, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,’ 


AULD LANG 


SYN KE. 


2 vols. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, SgaBLE & RIVINGTON. 


YIM 





Price 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 6d. 

Tas OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1878-79. 

J. E. Cornish, Bookseller to the College, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


OREST FLORA of BRITISH BURMA. 
By 8. KURTZ, Curator of the Herbarium, Royal Botanical 
Gardene, Calcutta. Published by order of the Government of India. 
_London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 12s. 


AS MALA ; or, Hindoo Annals of the Province 
of Goozerat, in Western India. By the late ALEXANDER 
KINLOCK FURBES. With an Introduction by Major J. W. WAT- 
SON, B.S.C., and a Memoir of the Author by A. z. NAIRNE, B.C.8. 
London: Richardson & Co. 13, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Just published, price 11. 16a. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.— 
The FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY are hereby informed 
that the First Part of the PALLOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, 
Vol. 169, for the Year 1878, is now published, and ready for delivery on 
application at the Uffice of the Society in Burlington House, daily, 
between the hours of Ten and Four. 


WALTER WHITE, Assistant-Secretary R. 8. 
_ Burlington House. 7 


Ready, in 1 vol. atlas folio, pp. 45 and 24 Plates, cloth, price 15s. 
HE STARS in their COURSES. A twofold 


Series of Maps, with a Catalogue, giving the magnitudes accord- 
ing to the B.AC., Proctor, Argelander, and Heis, showing how to 
identify, at any time of the year, all Stars down to the 5% itude, 
inclusive of Heis, which are clearly visible in English latitui By 
THOMAS SEBASTIAN BAZLEY, M.a., Author of * Notes on the 
Epicycloidal Cutting Frame.’ 

London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 











SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Cv. 
Price 3s. 
RENCH IDIOMS and GRAMMATICAL 
PECULIARITIES, with a Sketch,in French, of the History 
of the French Language and Literature, and Eaglish Pieces to be 


‘anslated into French, meeting the new requirements of the Cam- 
bridge Examination and others, by L. NOTTEL 


Author of ‘How to Learn ‘French in . 
Published Monthly, price 6d. each ; by post, 7d. 


L? ° ROSS’S READINGS. 
No. 1. The CELEBRATED STORY of the FOXES’ 
TALLS. (Ready. 


4 .A., Paris, 
a Short Time." “14 


No. 2. SANDY JAMIESON and the SCHOOL 
BOARD. (Ready. 


No. 3. TEA and TODDY. 
London: Simpkiv, Marshall & Co. 


‘QXHE DESTINY of the SOUL: a Critical Histo 

of the Doctrine of a Future Life. By WILLIAM R ALGER. 
Tenth Edition. with Six new Chapters and a complete Bibliography of 
the subject. By EZRA ABBOT, Librarian of Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Price 103. 

This Work will be forwarded to any address at the price above 
named (carriage free), or the usual discount will be allowed to Pur- 
— in the Book-Room of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 

on. 


[October 1. 





Address Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.O. 
Note.—In the press, and will shortly be issued by the Association, 


The PROPHETS and their INTERPRETERS. 
By Dr. G@. VANCE SHITH. Price éd. 





Now ready, 18mo. 28. 6d. cloth ; gilt edges, 3. 


ELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. With 
Brief Explanatory Notes. By JOSEPH PAYNE, Professor of 

he lence and Art of Bducation to the College of Preceptors. 
Twentieth Edition, considerably Enlarged by the Addition of Poems, 
by permission of Miss Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning, 





and others. 
*,* Specimen Copy forwarded to Siete on receipt of half the selling 
price. 
Crosby Lockwood & Co. 7, Stati * Hall-court, E.C 





NEW VOLUMES OF WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Now ready, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 
IRGIL’S AZNEID. Books I. to XU. With 
English Notes, Critical and Expianatory, by HENRY YOUNG. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, with copious Additional Notes 
by the Rev. T. H. LINDSAY LEARY, D.C.L. Also sold in Two 
Parts, viz. :—BOOKS I. to VI. 1s. 6d.; BOOKS VII. to XII. 28. 
Now ready, 12mo cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
CICERO’S ORATIONS against CATILINE, against 
VERRES, and in DEFENCE of ARCHAIS. With Introduction, 
fiualvele, od pom, Explanatory and Critical. By Rev. T. H. L. 


*,* Specimen Copy forwarded to Teachers on receipt of half the 
selling price. 
Complete Lists of ‘‘ Weale’s Series,” now comprising nearly 300 Work 


in Science and Education, post free on application. 
Crosby Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E C. 


(THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FOND 
LIBRARY. 


Volumes for 1878. Three Volumes for 21s. 
Just published, 
1. BAUR’S (F. C.) CHURCH HISTORY of the 


FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the Rev. ALLAN MENZIES. 


2, HAUSRATH’S HISTORY of the NEW TES 
TAMENT TIMES. Translated by the Rev. C. T. POYNTING 
Vol. L. (Shortly. 





8. EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the PRO- 
PHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT Translated by the Rev 
J. FREDERICK SMITH. Vol. IIL. {Shortly 


New Subscribers may have the previous Volumes at Subscribers’ 
price, viz. 78. instead of 10s. 6d. per volume. 
KEIM’S LIFE of JESUS of NAZARA. Vol IV. 
is in the press, and will form the First Volume for 1879. 
*,* A List of the Contents of the first Five Years may be had on 


app! 15 vols. 8vo. pu! at 71. 178. 6d. to Subscribers for it. 5s. 
Williams & No: 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Edinburgh. 
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HE BERLIN TKEATY and the ANGLO- 
TURKISH CONVENTION.—SPEECH of the Right Hon. W. E. 

- gy ee E, M.P., in the House of Commons, on Tuesday, July 30, 
Revised by the Speaker.— Published by the Liberal Central 
ionelatons 41 and 42, Par t-street, W »S.W. Price 
Twopence. 








E TREATY of BERLIN and the ANGLO- 

cot ae CONVENTION.—REPORT of the EASTERN 
UESTION ASSOCIATION. -Published by P. 8. King, Canada 
juildings, Ke street, Westminster. Price Twopence. 





Crown *vo. cloth, 38. 
ERKELEY’S (BISHOP) PRINCIPLES of 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. By CULLYNS SIMON, LL.D., 
Author of ‘The Nature and Elements of the External World.” 
William Tega & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





New Edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, price 18. 
HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; or, Counsels 


for a Young Author. 





Contents. 
Publishers. Notices of the Press. 
Binding. | jliustrations. 
Copyri: a a Savertising 
Sizes o Sizes of Books. 
Publishing ments. | Comparative Sizes of Books and 
Ty ingarran for Proof. Sheets. Paper, &c. 


with s Sreimeas of various Types, Wood and Photographic Illustra- 
ti 
- lll Provost & Co. 36, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





“First to our hand come the home journals, among which 
the ably-conducted Gardeners’ Chronicle worthily holds the 
lead, as it has now done for more than a generation.” 

Journal of Forestry, April, 1878. 


“The most important horticultural publication of the 
world.” 
“The Times of horticulture.” 


Registered for Transmission Abroad. 


THE 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


(ESTABLISHED 1841). 


4A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE FIVEPENCE. 
— 


Its object is to supply the wants of PROFESSIONAL and 
AMATEUR GARDENERS, by conveying the earliest, the 
most complete, and the most trustworthy information on the 
subjects on which it treats. 

The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is written by Gentlemen, 
Men of Science, Professional Gardeners, and Special Reporters. 
Its contributors include almost all the leading British Gar- 
deners and most of the leading Botanists and Naturalists of 
this Country, the Continent, and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is fully Mlustrated with 
Original Woodcuts by W. G. Smith and others. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS are frequently given, gratui- 
tously, including large-sized 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


in the highest style of Colour-Printing, from Designs by Fitch 
and other Artists. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has the largest circula- 
tion of any European Journal of similar nature among Country 
Gentlemen, Gardeners, Plant Lovers, Botanists, and the 
Members of the various Horticultural and Agricultural Trades. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Including Postage to any part of the United Kingdom : 
12 Months, 11. 3s. 10d.; 6 Months, 11s. 1ld.; 3 Months, 6s. 
Foreign Subscription, 11. 6s. for 12 Months. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the King-street Post-Office, 
London, to WILLIAM RICHARDS, 


Office: 41, Wellington-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 





C. B. BLACK’S 
CONTINENTAL GUIDE-BOOKS. 
PARIS, AND EXCURSIONS FROM 

PARIS. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans, price 2s. 6d. 


NORMANDY AND BRITTANY, 


With a Tour in the CHaNnNEL ISLANDS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 





SWITZERLAND AND THE 
ITALIAN LAKES. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, price 2s. 6d. 





THE RHINE AND ITS BATHS. 


With a Map of the River, price 1s. 6d. 





THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, 


From the Loire to the Mediterranean; 


INCLUDING 


PART OF ITALY AND SPAIN, 


WITH THEIR 


WINTERING STATIONS ON THE MEDITERRANEAN’ 
AND THE SUMMER RESORTS 
IN THE PYRENEES AND WESTERN ALPS 
AND ON THE BAY OF BISCAY. 


Illustrated with 13 Maps and 19 Plans. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Price 7s. 6d, 


ALSO TO BE HAD IN TWO PARTS. 


The TIMES. 


‘*Some time ago the Messrs. Black issued a ‘ Guide 
to the South of France and the Winter Resorts in the 
Mediterranean,’ very carefully compiled by Mr. C. B. 
Black, who has himself evidently gone over the exten- 
sive ground to which the guide refers. A new edition 
of this guide has been issued, and we are sure it will 
be found of great service by those who have made up 
their minds to spend a winter or spring in making 
themselves acquainted with the many and varied 
attractions of the ancient cities and quaint towns in 
the South of France and North of Italy. Those also 
who wish to spend the winter in a genial climate 
will find it useful in helping them to decide where to 
go. The work is well supplied with maps and plans. 
It isa delusion to suppose that the South of France 
can be comfortably visited by us Northerners only in 
winter or spring. Those who desire a change from 
the ordinary summer resorts, and even those who are 
in search of summer health resorts, ought to get 
Black’s ‘Guide to the South of France, Summer 
Resorts.’ Both the tourist and the invalid will find 
much to interest and attract them. The Pyrenean 
region would be a delightful change from Switzerland 
and Scotland, and even in summer is probably as 
bracing as either ; and the country around the southern 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, with its mineral waters of 
all kinds and fine bathing resorts, has a good deal to 
recommend it to certain classes of invalids. Moreover, 
we believe that the salmon and trout fisher, who finds 
Norway no longer what it used to be, and the 
Highland lochs and rivers almost played out, will find 
many amply-stocked streams in the north of Spain, 
few of which have ever been whipped.” 








Edinburgh : Apam & CHARLES Biack. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


—@— 
OLD ENGLISH DRAMA.— SELECT 


PLAYS: Marlowe's ‘Doctor Faustus’ and Greene's ‘ Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay.’ Edited, with Introduction anq 
Notes, by A. W. WARD, M.A., Professor of History and 
English Literature, Owens College, Manchester. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 5s, 6d. (This day, 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY, 13-24. With 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. M. MERRY, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 5s (This day, 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book II, 
og with Notes, by C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. Fey es 
us y. 


LESSING’S LAOKOON. Edited, with 
English Notes, &c., by A. HAMANN, Phil. Ses »MA, 
Tay _ Teacher of German st Oxford. Extra fcap. 8yo, 
4s. 


SCHILLER’S EGMONT’S LEBEN 


und TOD and BELAGERUNG von ANTWERPEN. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by Dr. BUCHHEIM. Extra feap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


AJESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS 


BOUND. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. 0, 
PRICKARD, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. [This day. 


OxrorD: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, 


and Published by MACMILLAN & CO. London, Publishers to the 
University. 





MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


—>——__ 
The EUROPEANS. By Henry James, 


Jr. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, [This day, 


EDITED, WITH PREFACE, BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS: 


the SLX CHIEF LIVES, with MACAULAY’S ‘LIFE of 
JOHNSON.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


The OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH. 
By T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. Being a New 
Edition, theroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged, of 
* The Sources of Standard English.’ £xtra fcap. 8vo. 9s. 

(this day. 


An ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISs- 
TORY, based on Green’s ‘Short History of the English 
People.’ By C. W. A. TAIT, M.A., Assistant-Masier, 
Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS and 
INSANE DRUNKARDS. By J. C. BUCKNILL, M.D. 
F.R.S. Crown &vo. price 2s. 6d. 


LIVY. — HANNIBAL’S FIRST CAM- 
PAIGN in ITALY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by 
the Rev. W. W. CAPES, Readerin Ancient History at 
Oxford. Fceap. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 5s. [This day. 


THIRTEEN SATIRES of JUVENAL. 
Edited, with a Commentary, by Professor J. E. B. MAYOR, 
M.A. Vol. II. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. [In a few days. 


TACITUS.—_The ANNALS. Book VI. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. J. CHURCH, 
M.A., and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s 6d. 

(This day. 


OREGON: There and Back in 1877. 
By WALLIS NASH. Crown 8vo. with Lilustrations and 
Map, 7s. 6d. 

“This unpretentious little volume is a bright and very clever record 
of a journey which the author made to Orevon,. ..which will tell -” 
one who reais it a very great deal worth knowing about Uregon... 
Altogether, he has written an interesting aud amusing a oe 

Spec 


ROUND about FRANCE. By E. C. 
GRENVILLE MURRAY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“*These short essays are a mine of information as to the present a. 
oe and future prospects of political parties in France.....1t is at 
and liy instructive on ca suie 

on “which few ‘English people are well informed.”— Scotsm 








Macmittan & Co. London. 
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10, SoUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, September 21, 1878. 
” "S NEW PUBLICATION 
SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S ONS. 
oT THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
po EACH IN THREE VOLUMES.—READY. EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.—READY. 
and NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘A CANADIAN HEROINE,’ The GREGORS: a Cornish Story. 
= : AGAINST HER WILL,’ &c. By JANE H. SPETTIGUE. Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 
4 ° The Scotsman says:—“The story is emphatically original and 
in LADYS HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, Author | scmtssitetaise “ts ter  cvateuy one 
; 3 nee . ‘ohn pt. 7)says:—" A really interesting and attractive story.” 
Extra of ‘ Against Her Will,’ ‘A Canadian Heroine,’ &e. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. The Spectator (Sept. 14th) says:—" We do not remember to have ~ 
ay The Academy (August 31st) says :—‘' As a piece of genuine, careful, and successful work, ‘ Lady’s Holm’ will bear a very _ Pp ay egy Aaa er book has in med case much merit. 
: favourable comparison with most of the new novels of the season... The life led by Mary Langford and her uncle Stephen at placuaneae ‘drawn picture of life ‘cmeng 8 people ‘whese peonilerstios 
Lady’s Holm is very sweet and beautiful, and the conception of a daintily pure and highly refined mind... .‘ Lady's Holm’ is | had not been smvothed away by civilization. Not afew touches 
II, certain to become popular with a Jarge circle of readers whc are weary and disgusted with much in modern fiction.” remind us of the pen of George Eliot, the master of whom all writers 
The Spectator (Sept. 7th) says :—‘‘ Miss Walker's novel will be found well worth reading by all who can enjoy picturesque | ‘f this kind of fiction may be conteut to be considered disciples. .... 
op. description and good incisive delineation of character.” ba gan recommend *The Gregors’ as a well-written and intercsting 
vai John sull (Sept. 14th) says:—‘‘Itis a long while since we have read a prettier story than ‘Lady's Holm.’ It has a The Graphic (Sept. 1ith) says :—“* The story is told with considerable 
’ charm of its own, Ww hich pervades it from the first page to the last, and makes it quite a matter of regret when that last page is | force aud spirit, and its rough and homely dramatis persone are 
vith reached... We cordially recommend the book, which will be found thoroughly readable.” decidedly lifelike figures.....Altogether it is a very creditable per- 
MA The Scotsman says :—‘‘ A novel of more than average merit.” formance. 
. Bro, TEN Y IN TROPIC SEAS: a Tal 
: e of th 
FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Webb Appleton. 3 vols, | 1X TROPIC, SEAS: .a Tale of the 
31s. 6d. “*A good book to put into the hands of boys.”— Academy. 
EN The Academy (August 31st) says :—‘‘ We confess to having read ‘ Frozen Hearts’ with interest. It is full of all kinds of “The book will be exceedingly attractive to the boy-readers, for 
PEN: excitement, and in some places reveals evidence of strong dramatic power.” whom, no doubt, it is chiefly intended.”— Scotsman. 
s fcap. The Court Circular says :—‘‘ An indubitably vigorous and interesting novel....It certainly deserves a warm reception. ‘Full of incident, and the adventures by sea and land which it 
day. ‘Frozen Hearts’ is a very clever book.” records will prove especially attractive to younger readers.” 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ There is so much power and pathos in the narrative as to give it an impress of realism. The Standard, 
US any =e  Senaeeega 9 too....The local colouring is fairly correct, and the novel is, on the whole, one that most people can The F AIR M AID of T AUNTON : a 
r A. 0, y c a of the Siege. By ELIZABETH M. ALFORD. Crown 8vo. 
day. ' ;’ . . : 
. TH EY \ V ERE N EIGH BO U RS. By Laindon Hill. “To those who will not read anything of history unless it is first 
, . erastened, os it _ oe em be eee, we oan recomend ae 
31s. x ford’s story. She writes w: som i rhe t i 
8, 8 vols, Sis, 6 before her Penbins the times that she pe Ty TK ion 
to the ‘ a ™ « nee pomeg to be some ay recommend a tale as agreeable reading 
healthful and hi icall " 
EYES SO BLUE. By A gnes Law. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. We we abie to give such recommendation to Mise aif lly tse th 
— 8 nto whic! v ight; t is fullof 
WILL is the CAUSE of WOE. By the Author of | Sficutinntiicracsn iS 
a a mand of pure and vigorous Englis .”—Church Belis. 
“* Tbe Fair Maid of Taunton’ isan historical novelette, based in large 
‘ ia Si Ww , 9 . 81s. measure, th thor frankly admits, Mr. H h Dixon’ 
Dacia Singleton,’ ‘What Money Can’t Do.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. lenvaaiey af Robert Blake Ine oetnsinal ply ‘tt the sieua, ona 
the circumstances which followed tte close, are described by Miss Alford 
GEO RG E HERN . a N ovel B Henr Glemham with considerable narrative power and a close adherence to historic 
e e y y e fact, and are dexterously interwoven with the fictional element in the 
8 vols. 31s. 6d [This day tale, of which the interest is well sustained to the close.”— Scotsman. 
ee - alt is quite tog Yoo es come pet a mere oy ay lady ——= 
mes, Y-WAYS B M WwW once, aud is brisk. vigorous, and epiritetirring to the end. The oon- 
| - ar Paxton 3 vols 31s d ence is, that f ho besine the book will lay st down until it 
day. B ’ y 7 . . ins o Vw | Shut’ Vhaltimewtiniaae-  ™ 
_ [This day. a Cer readers cannot do better than spend a pleasant hour in reading 
4 . ° e original.”— Somerset County Hera 
“ Miss Alford has seized th salient features of the si d 
STS : Th e G A R D EN at M ON K H OLM E. By Ann 1e jes oe them into a story of great beauty and deep interest... -All 
. } . : th t id le 
1B E of ARMITT. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [This day. fone in the Volume, which we commend co the notice of our Fe 
| day. ° . ° as one of the purest, most natural. and most interesting stories we 
| e have read for many a day.”— Derby Mercury. 
ELI OT the Y O NGER . a Fiction in Freehand e “Under the above title Miss Alford has written an extremely in- 
ISH. By BERNARD BARKER. 8 vols. 31s. 6d teresting and qmusiog novel, whieh we heartily commend to the notice 
NE - . O48. OM. of our ers.”— Eastbourne G . 
a New “ ” 
ged, of The Standard says :—‘‘ The story is invariably interesting. The language is generally simple, pure, and scholarly, and, Tate to an Satenesting tery, cnstly and —_— 
vo. 98, when the occasion calls for it, lofty, and even eloquent....The writer is often h , ani i Jly brilliant of fancy. 
s day. Almost oa, page contains an epigram or a clever saying worth remembering....There are little touches of nature, too, UNTO WHICH SHE W. AS NOT 
worthy of Thackeray.” 
HIS- The Spectator says:—‘ Lively and entertaining. It is smartly and sometimes wittily written. The father of Eliot BURN. By ELLEN GADESDEN. Crown ‘vo. 78. 6d. 
the Younger is a figure drawn not without considerable skill, and talks in a way which we do not the less enjoy because it “ Cleverly and gracefully written.”—Atheneum. 
—_ reminds us very strongly 2 Miss — ae is _ yng ey ny a higher aim. If a lad —_ learns wns —., he 
be might learn by contrasting the rational and ennobling love of the hero for Margaret Ogilvie with his foolish passion for Miss 
samy. Brooke and Phoebe Langham.” LOVED and UNLOVED: a Story. 
The Athenzeum says :—‘‘ Mr. Barker's story has several merits. The relations between Phoebe Langham and the young By HARRIET DAVIS. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d 
and Oxonian are eminently natural....The Skimpole-like Draycott and the cynical Ogilvie, Oscar Dale and Margaret, all are y ‘ diptiae 
substantial entities.” 
L, M.D. The Scotsman says:—‘ A clever, readable, and enjoyable novel....In both its phases the story is a good one. The . 
personages are drawn with vigour, and with a light, graceful touch, which it is positively refreshing to encounter.” ROSE and JOSE PHIN EB tm Story. 
The Sunday Times says :—‘‘ Decidedly a wholesome, stirring novel....The hero of the story takes our fancy from Lay m the Freach by , . oe 
YAM- the first, and never ceases to interest till the last page of the book.” sent , a ais ~ - 
Financial Opinion says :—‘ These three volumes contain more wit, and wisdom, and poetry, and epigram than wo 
want | set up a score of average novelists....A book which Peacock might have written, and which Charles Lamb would have The BARON of EPPENFELD: a 
story chuckled over.” 
3 day. . The Graphic says :—“‘ This book impresses us as the work of a shrewd, thoughtful, and well-read man, with a good deal oy a Cb Was SP ESS. BASSES. Chen oe 
of genuine humour.” 
The Saturday Review says :—“ Mr. Barker tells his story with such immense vivacity that it may be read with com- 
NAL. parative ease.” CHRISTIERN the WICKED : an 
[ = OR, Hitstorioa! Tale, | By H. 8. TAGSON. (The Author's Translation.) 
» days. rown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.—READY. {rhe historical intrest ofthe book ie quite as grext as ite Setional 
k VI : ° attraction ; neve: less even as a novel eminent: “- 
{URCH, In th e SP kK I N G of M Y Ll FE : a Love Story. By “Not only interesting as © story, bas comouhes instructive and 
2s 6d. the Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE. (From the French.) Crowa 8vo. 7s. 6d. power dy LS = ye 7 > Aig BA A ~ 
s day. The Athenzeum says :—“A charming little romance....It is treated so delicately and simply, and is so free from | elements fora tragedy.. It bas not suffered in Henry Tagson’s hands. 
d 3 eee ” ed L J 
77 vulgarity and bold common-place, that it interests the reader from beginning to end. " PE. Fs hd | be 7 i Sica _— 
1877. The Spectator says :—“ A very pretty story.... Agnes is a very finely-drawn character. 
ions and , The Sunday Times says :—‘‘Is charmingly told, and proves very pleasant reading....Superior to average works of its f 
class.” AD URE 
wai John Bull says :—‘‘A very pretty story....The book is thoroughly interesting, and there is not a dull page from The LIFE and OR. VENT BI RES 0 : an 
ean beginning to end ....The last chapters are very touching, and the conclusion reminds us strongly of ‘ Villette.’....We hope the } any lar , 7 : 
Bone. ik will tind many readers.” ‘ 
= Public Opinion says :—‘‘A story which charms us by its very simplicity, not but that it has also other merits which 
pectator. would ensure it a hearty welcome on its introduction to English literature....Such is a faint outline of the principal events The HOUSE of ACHEND AROCH: 
recorded in this pleasant book. ‘In the Spring of My Life’ can be safely recommended to our readers, who, if they accept our ‘Old Maid’s LoveStory. By M. EMILY CAMERON. Crowa 
E. C. recommendation, will be amply repaid by the perusal of a sparkling narrative.” — 78. 6d. ee a {Just ready. 
The Preston Herald says :—“ A very pretty love story, and we know of no work of fiction that is so thoroughly pure . 
— and worthy of commendation. It is a clever novel, well worth —-. be ——— > pone si ates i 
The Bristol Mercury says :—‘One of the most pleasing tales whic e present season has produced....We oug! 
salen to add that the work has been so admirably translated that it would be impossible for even an acute critic to detect its foreign At the ELE VENTH HOUR: a Novel. 
origin.” By AUSTYN GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Just ready. 
LONDON: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO. 10, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 





SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY: | The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCES. 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND EUROPE 


AT SUCCESSIVE EPOCHS SUBSEQUENT TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


EDITED BY 
E. E. MORRIS, M.A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford ; 
J. 8. PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L. New Coll. Oxford ; 
C. COLBECK, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
“This striking collection of little volumes is a valuable contribution to the literature of the day, whether 
for youthful or more mature readers. As an abridgment of several important phases of modern history it 
has great merit, and some of its parts display. powers and qualities of a high order. Such writers, indeed, 
wae ee capt ef Cus cocie ta, on 6 general rela, Dorvees ane pare; in the came of Mr. Soueet 
more than once rises into genuine, simple, and manly eloquence; and the com position of some of the 
volumes displays no ordinary historical skill...... The series is and deserves to be popular.”—Times. 
Thirteen Volumes, each complete in itself, with Maps and Index, price 2s. 67. 
CHURCH’S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES. 
COX’S CRUSADES. 
CREIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. 
GAIRDNER’S HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK. 
GARDINER’S PURITAN REVOLUTION. 
GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
HALE’S FALL of the STUARTS. 
JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 
LUDLOW’S WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
MORRIS’S AGE of QUEEN ANNE. 
SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 
STUBBS’S EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 
WARBURTON’S EDWARD the THIRD. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


ndited by the Rev. Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart. M.A., 
and by CHARLES SANKEY, M.A. 


“The special purpose for which these manuals are | intended, ther, will, we should think, admirably serve. 
Their clearness as narratives will make them as well as to the teacher; and 
their critical acumen will commend them bg the use of vy 1] pare student who is not only getting 
up, but trying Herodotus and Thucydides. As for the general plan of the 
series of whieh they form part, we ‘must a7 without wishing to draw comparisons for which we should 

sorry to have to examine all the materials, that it strikes us as decidedly sensible. For the beginner, at 
all events, the moe instructive, as it is the easiest and most natura!, way of studying history is to study it 
by periods ; and rega! to earlier Greek and Roman history at ail events, there is no serious obstacle 
! the way of his Cane enabled to do so, since here périod and what has come to be quasi-technieally called 

subject frequentally coincide, and form what may fairly be called an Epoch of Ancient aa 0 R 
Saturday Review. 


and 








Nine Volumes, each complete in itself, in feap. 8vo. with Maps and Index, price 2s. 6d. 

BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. 

CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 

CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND CENTURY, or 
AGE of the ANTONINES. 

COX’S ATHENIAN EMPIRE, 

COX’S GREEKS and PERSIANS. 

CURTEIS'’S RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 

SANKEY’S SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMACIES. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT SUCCESSIVE EPOCHS. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 


“*These historical handbooks have the merit of limiting the view of the pupil to distinct poteme 4 
hi treated as distinct historical studies. To understand with any degree of fitness the real charac 
and spirit of an epoch it must be studied in itself, on its own bearings, and by a due consideration of the 


pecu! litical circumstances and forces which moulded its character. In the volumes before us this 


Gage aim is kept in view, and carried out with marked success. The best authorities have been consulted, 
porary and modern, and the social life and literature, as well as the political character of the time. 
ae set before us with vigour and clearness by authors who have evidently made these periods matters of 
careful and thorough investigation.”"—English Churchman. 
In Eight Volumes, fcap. 8vo. each complete in itself, with Map, price Ninepence. 


POWELL'’S EARLY ENGLAND up to the NORMAN CONQUEST (price 1s.). 
CREIGHTON’S (Mrs.) ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL POWER, 1066—1210. 

ROWLEY’S RISE of the PEOPLE and GROWTH of PARLIAMENT, 1215—1485. 
CREIGHTON'S (Rev. M.) TUDORS and the REFORMATION, 1485—1603. 

CORDERY’S STRUGGLE AGAIST ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, 1603—1688. 

ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION, 1688—1778. 

TANCOCK’S ENGLAND DURING the AMERICAN and EUROPEAN WARS, 1778—1820. 
BROWNING’S MODERN ENGLAND, 1820—1876. 
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SION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 


STUDENT'S EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 5 vols. 8vo. 41. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed 


to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. Student's 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. as with Occasional Explanatory Notes, by G. 0. TREVELY AN, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG. 


LAND, since the ACCESSION of GEORGE III. 1760—1860. By Sir THOMAS 
ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: 


THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. D.C.L. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. Vols. I. and II. 1700—1760. 8vo. 36s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of RICHARD 


Ill. To which is added the STORY of PERKIN WARBECK. By JAMES GAIRD- 
NER. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. 


a History. 


2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


By Sir 


From the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
CABINET EDITION. 


_CLASS- BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND. For the 


Use of Students preparing for Examination for the Higher Classes of Elementary Schools. 
By the Rev. D. MORRIS, B.A. Twelfth Thousand, Maps and Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


| SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. With a 


copious Chronology, Tables of yg eg Sovereigns, and Questions for Examination. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 12mo. 6s 


12 vols. Svo. price SI. 183. 
12 vols. crown Svo. price 723. 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the 


Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. School-Prize Edition, carefully Revised, with copious Addi- 


tions. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth extra, 6s. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. By R. 


BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A. With 11 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME. From the 


ae of the — to the Fall of “< +~ om B.c. 758—a.D, 476. By Dean MERI- 
ALE, D.D. With 5 Maps, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME. Abridged from 


Dean MERIVALE'’S ‘General History of Rome,’ by C. PULLER, M. a late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With 13 Maps, fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 


By Dean MERIVALE, D.D. 8 vols. post Svo. 48s. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a Short 


History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. By Dean MERIVALE, D.D. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. By 


Miss SEWELL, Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Uniform with ‘A First History of Greece,’ 
by the same Author. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By Miss 


SEWELL, Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Uniform with ‘The Child’s First History of 
Rome,’ by the same Author. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. Paternoster-row. 
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The success attending the ‘PRINCIPIA LATINA’ and the ‘INITIA GRECA,’ 
which practical Teachers have found the easiest books for learning Latin and Greek, has led 
to the application of the same method to the French and German Languages. 
obvious advantage in a Beginner learning a new Language on the plan with which he is 
These Books combine the advantage of the older and more modern methods 


already familiar. 
of Instruction. 


*,* Detailed Catalogues sent gratis by post on application. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL 


GRAMMAR. With Copious Exercises. By Dr. WILLIAM | 
SMITH and T. D. HALL, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
for Elementary Schools; with Exercises and Questions. 
Based upon the above Work. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 
16mo. 1s. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. By 
JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s. 





FRENCH COURSE. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. A FIRST 
FRENCH COURSE. Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. A 
READING BOOK. Containing Fables, Stories, and Anec- 
dotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the History of 
France. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and copious 
Etymological Dictionary. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR: 
a Practical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. By C. HERON-WALL. With Introduction by 
M. LITTRE. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ASMALLER GRAMMARofthe FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. For the Middle and Lower Forms. 
Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





GREEK COURSE. 


INITIA GRASCA, Part I. A FIRST 
GREEK COURSE. Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


INITIA GRACA, Part II. A READ- 
ING BOOK. Containing Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, 
Mythology, and Grecian History. With a Lexicon. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 


INITIA GRASCA, Part III. PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Containing the Rules of Syntax, with 
copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By Professor CURTIUS. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, 
D.C.L. Post 8vo. 6s. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Abridged from the above Work. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The GREEK ACCIDENCE, Extracted 
from the above Work. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


PLATO.—The APOLOGY of SOCRATES, 
the CRITO, and Part of the PHADO; with Notes in 
English from Stallbaum. Schleiermacher’s Introductions. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL 





of ENGLISH | |'GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I A 





COURSE. 


There is an 


GERMAN COURSE. 


FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Containing a Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A 
READING BOOK. Containing Fables, Stories, and Anec- 
dotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the History of 
Germany. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Dic- 
tionary. 12mo. [Nearly ready. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
With a Sketch of the Historical Development of the Lan- 
guage and its Principal Dialects. By Dr. LEONHARD 
SCHMITZ. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





LATIN COURSE. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A FIRST 
LATIN COURSE. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

In this Edition the Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pro- 
nouns are arranged both as in the ordinary Grammars and as 
in ‘ The Public School Primer,’ together with the Correspond- 
ing Exercises. 


APPENDIX to PRINCIPIA LATINA, 
Part I. Being Additional Exercises; with Examination 
Papers. By WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part Il. A 
READING BOOK. An Introduction to Ancient Mytho- 
logy, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. With 
Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. A 
PUETRY BOOK. 1. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters. 
2. Ecloge Ovidianz. 3. Prosody and Metre. 4. First 
Latin Verse Book. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Rules of Syntax; with Examples, Ex- 
planations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. SHORT 
TALES and ANECDOTES from ANCIENT HISTORY, 
for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo. 3s, 


LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 
arranged according to Subjects and Etymology; with a 
First Latin-English Dictionary to Phzdrus, Cornelius 
Nepos, and Cxsar’s ‘Gallic War.’ 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D, HALL, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


TACITUS.—GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, 
and FIRST BOOK of the ANNALS. With English Notes. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, in- 
cluding a Systematic Treatment of the New Pronunciation ; 
and Praxis of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns. By 








12mo, 3s. 6d. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET, 


T. D. HALL, M.A. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S STUDENT'S MANUALS. 
A Series of Historical Class-Books for Advanced 


Scholars. Forming a complete Chain of History from 


the Earliest Ages to Modern Times. 


—_~——__ 


‘* The ‘ Student's Manuals,’ edited for the most part by Dr. 
Wm. Smith, possess several distinctive features which render 
them singularly valuable as educational works. While there is 
an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is thought in every 
page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study 
them and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the atten- 
tion of teachers to these admirable school-books.”"—Museum. 





The STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
from the Creation of the World to the Return of the Jews trem 
Captivity. With an Introduction to the Books sof the Old — 
— “4 1 od SMITH,B.A. With 40 Maps and Woodc 


The STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
bf an Introduction, cortetnins the connexion of the Old and 

New Testaments, By | PHI PSMITH,B.A. With 30 Maps and 
Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL puresy : a History of the Christian Church from 
imes of th Apostles to the full Establishm 
= a Empire and the Papal Power. 
B.A. oodcuts, post 8vo. 7%. 6d. 


ent of the 
By PHILIP Hay 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY. From the Accession of Henry the Biche 
fe Oo Sitenoe of Convocation in the Eig hteenth ‘Gen’ yg By 
G. G. PERRY, M.A., Prebendary of Lincolt n and Rector of Wa 
dington. Post. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY of the 
EAST, from the Earliest Times to t of Aiguender the the 


Great, inctetios ect, Assyria, Bab bylouta. Medi Media, Pers 
inor, and enicia. hed PHILIP SMITH, BA. with 70 70 
oodcuts, post 8vo. 7: 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE, from 
the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. Wit h Chapters on the 
History of Literature and Art. By WM. SMITH. D.C.L. With 
100 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

*,* QUESTIONS on the ‘Student's Greece.’ 12mo. 2. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Buote. With Chapters 
on the History of Literature andArt. By Dean LIDDELL. me 7 
80 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENTS GIBBON: an Epitome of the 
rigcy of the Decline and Fall of the Roman pact. By 
EDWARD GI “175 Incorporating the Researches of recent 
Historians. With 200 Woodcuts, post t 8v0. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. With 160 Woodcuts, 
pos le 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By Rev. 
W. L. BEVAN, M.A. With 120 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of EUROPE during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Post ve. 


The STUDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Hones VII. to the Death of 
George II. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Post 8yo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S HUME: a History of Englan 
from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1088. a2 pari 
HUME. Incorporating the Corrections and 
Historians, and continued to 1868. With 70 Woedsuts, yi — 


78. 6d. 
*,* QUESTIONS on the ‘Student’s Hume.” 12mo. 2s. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE, from 


the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the second Em 
1852. With Notes on Illustrations on the Institutions the 

try. By Rev. W. H. JERVIS, M.A. With Woodouts, post 
8v0. 7: 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH. Post vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE. By T. B. SHAW, M.A. Post 6vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Selected from the Best Writers. By THOMAS 
B. SHAW, M.A. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. By 
Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.8. With 600 Woodouts, post 8vo. 98. 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of MORAL PHI- 
WILLIAM 


LOSOPHY. With Qactations an and repens By 
FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo. 78. 


The STUDENTS } BLACKSTONE : an Abridgment 
of the entire Com: the Present State ef the 
Law. By R. MALCOLM. <E isn post Bre 78,0. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_~— 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 


By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, late Indian Navy, 
F.R.G.S8. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s. 


OBSERVER. 
‘Mr. Low's narrative is of engrossing interest.” 





The TRAVELS of Dr. and Madame 


HELFER in Syria, British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and 
other Lands. By the Countess NOSTITZ (Madame HEL- 
FER). Translated by Mrs. GEORGE STURGE. In 
2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


Volume I. of the 


HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY. 


By Captain G. A. RAIKES, Third West York Light 
Infantry Militia, &c.; Author of ‘Historical Records of 
First Regiment of Militia.’ In demy 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 





LETTERS FROM MUSKOKA. 


By AN EMIGRANT LADY. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


POMEROY ABBEY. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of ‘East Lynne,’ ‘The Channings,’ &c., 





POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NEW NOVEL BY MORTIMER AND FRANCES COLLINS. 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mor- 


TIMER and FRANCES COLLINS. 3 vols. crown 8vo.: 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author 


of ‘ Olive Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols, crown Svo. 


STRANGE WATERS. 


FRANCILLON, Author of 
Emerald.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


EXAMINER. 

** A novel which betraystrue genius. The reader who wishes 
to realize the dramatic power possessed by the author need 
only read the closing scene, which for emotional life and pas- 
pan surpasses any we are able to recall in modern English 

ction. 


SALVIA RICHMOND. 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 


By R. E. 


‘Olympia,’ ‘Pearl and 


OBSERVER. 


“This is a novel with a plot, and a very cleverly managed 
plot too. A lively touch is noticeable throughout the book 
wherever men’s natures have to be suggested.... Its merits of 
animation, of brightness, and occasionally ot brilliancy are 
not to be overlooked.” 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus 


CLARKE. Crown 8vo. uniform with “‘Bentley’s Favourite 
Novels,” price 6s. 





RicoakD Bentitry & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ae ae 
CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, 
M. So tees and ~¥ Tnotinesiched — during the Second 
Empire. 7 > ee AU wW. oad gg Edited by his 
Daughter, M. OC. u's PSON. 2 vols. oro. oe 
“A book of ron i historical interest. a is ts gad a 
Re. without some by some an. 
‘olitics, comet literature—the three great interests that cea up 
life are all discussed in turn, and there is no eae © which is 
unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact.”—A 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, LADY 


CHATTERTON, with some Passages from HER DI ARY. By E. 
HENEAGE DERING. 1 yol 8vo. 15s. 


A LEGACY; being the LIFE and 


REMAINS of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmasterand Poet. Written 
and Edited by the Author of* JOHN HALIFAX.’ 2vols. 218, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. 


DAY, Author of ‘ From Birth to Bridal,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. 


By Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 

“*Mrs. Grey's Reminiscences’ is interesting and pleasing ; the lan- 
guage is good, the sentiments are uvexceptionable, and the characters 
artistically drawn. It will be perused with pleasure by ali lovers of 
works of fiction.”— Court Journal. 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the 


Author of * Ursula’s Love Story,’ * Beautiful Edith,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“A most carefully written and complicated tale ”"— Atheneum. 

“A most interesting novel The plot is perfectly original, the 
language vigorous, and the characters desta ydrawo. We strongly 
recommend these volumes to readers of all classes, for they pussess an 
inter-st that never flags.”—Court Journal. 


The BUBBLE REPUTATION. By 


KATHARINE KING, Author of ‘The Queen of the | 
“Off the Roll,’ &c. 3 vols. 

** Miss King is favourably known as the author of several novels of a 
more or less military character. *The Bubble Reputation’ is quite 
equal to its predecessors. ‘he plot is ingenious, and the interest sus- 
tained to the last.”— Atheneum, 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Shirley 


SMITH, Author of ‘ All for Herself,’ &e. 3 vols. 

‘* An extremely interesting story, written in a style much above the 
average. It is an excellent novel, aboundi«g throughout with striking 
episodes, and is well worth readiug. ”— Morning Host. 

“This novel is well and briskly written Tne central characters are 
interesting and lifelike, and the plot has the merit of enlisting the 
reader's interest at once.”— John Bull. 


The PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &c. 3vols. 

“A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refine- 
ment of its humour and the gp) hos oooggag of its descriptive setting 
cannot fail to be appreciated.”— Athencew' 

“One of the pleasantest stories = om 9 ‘have proceeded from Mrs. 
Oliphant’s pen of late years. It increases greatly 1n power and interest 
as it proceeds, and abounds with humorous as well as tender passages 
‘The heroine is fresh and charming.” — Post. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ran- 


DOLPH, Author of ‘Gentianella,’‘ Wild Hyacinth,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A very clever story. In ‘Wood Anemone’ Mrs. Randolph has 
made a decided success.”— The Queen. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. 
G. LINNZUS BANKS, Author of ‘The Manchester Man,’ &c. 
“ A very well-told and interesting story.”—Morning Post. 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. 


By FRANCES MARTIN, Author of ‘The Life of Angélique 
Arnault.’ 1 vol. (Neat week 


BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can te had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustratea oy 
Sir J. $y BERT, MILLAIS, ett LEEOH, aed sa tom 
ENNIEL, SANDYS, "rE. GHES, SAMBOURN 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 











fom a Nature and Human _— a — By the Hon. 
rs. 

time Halifax, Gentleman. Barbara’s History, By Amelia 

The Crescent and the Cross. By &. Edwards. 





Eliot Warburton. | Life of foviaa By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. | Sam ate e American Humour. 
joman’s Thoughts about} No U 
Women. By the Author of Christian’ s Mistake. By the 
‘John Halifax.’ Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. Alec Forbes. By George Mac 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. —" L. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Po gnes. By Mrs. ; Olip han 
A Life for a Life. By t Author as Noble Life. By th , of 
of ‘John Halifax. ‘Johan H my ol 
Leta Hunt’ _ Cost ores ig Dizon’ 8 nd Am 6 _ 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids, obert siconer. y George Mac 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. Donald, LL. re 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. | The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romauce. | Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
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A Memoir of Lieutenant-General Sir Garnet 
J. Wolseley, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. By Charles 
Rathbone Low. 2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 


THE career of an officer who in such times 
as those in which we live has attained 
by the age of forty-five the rank of Lieut.- 
General, is a K.C.B., G.C.M.G., and Governor 
of Cyprus, although he started in life without 
any family interest, cannot fail to be good 
subject for a biography. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
has risen so rapidly, been wounded so often, 
and has seen so much active service, that his 
adventures would supply material for half a 
dozen military novels. Mr. Low, however, 
claims for him more than professional critics 
will be disposed to admit. In his Preface, 
Mr. Low speaks of Sir Garnet as “one of 
England’s greatest and most patriotic sons,” 
and commences the first chapter by calling 
him “ one of the foremost and most trusted of 
England’s soldiers.” Such high-flown terms 
are calculated to do the victim more harm 
than good, for exaggerated praise is apt to 
prodrce a reaction. Sir Garnet Wolseley has 
established a reputation as a good soldier and 
a successful administrator; he has, however, 
yet to prove himself a great commander. The 
Red River Expedition was a pioneer excursion, 
and the Ashantee Campaign was on a small 
scale; his opponents were badly-armed savages, 
and the chief difficulties were those connected 
with climate and transport. Save in the 
desultory fighting on the Gold Coast, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has never handled a body of 
troops larger than a company. Whether or 
not therefore he is an able tactician and 
strategist it is impossible to say. 

Had Mr. Low confined himself to a record 
of Sir Garnet’s achievements, and had he been 
less diffuse and eulogistic, his book would have 
been infinitely more acceptable. Unluckily, 
following the example of most biographers, 
he has compiled two volumes where one would 
have been ample. The reader need not com- 
plain, however, for it is permissible to skip, and 
it must be admitted that there are interesting 
anecdotes and episodes in the work before 
us. The son of a soldier, Garnet Wolseley 
was destined for the military profession at an 
early age, and as soon as he emerged from 


‘childhood began to prepare himself for the 


profession of his choice. Educated at a private 
school near Dublin and by private tutors, he 
was gazetted to the 80th Regiment in March, 





1852, when still wanting four months of nine- 
teen. In the autumn of the same year he 
was sent out with a draft to Rangoon, his 
regiment being engaged in the second Burmese 
War. The young ensign distinguished him- 
self by his gallantry in the attack on Myat- 
toon’s position, where he volunteered to lead 
the storming party, and was severely wounded 
in the thigh. Returning to England on sick 
leave, he was for his services promoted to a 
lieutenancy in the 90th Light Infantry. With 
this regiment he landed in the Crimea on the 
4th of December, 1854. A month later he 
was appointed Assistant Engineer—a position 
for which his knowledge of field engineering 
acquired while a schoolboy fitted him. He 
had hard work in the trenches, and showed 
equal endurance, gallantry, and skill. But 
we must pause for a moment to mention an 
incident which nearly sent Wolseley back to 
civil life. He was gazetted to a company in 
December, 1854, but, considering his service 
too short—he had been little over two years 
and eight months an officer—the promotion 
was cancelled :— 

“Considering this a slur cast upon him, Mr. 
Wolseley at once wrote, expressing his intention 
to resign his commission unless he was im- 
mediately reinstated, and, fortunately for his 
country, the order was rescinded. Some time 
afterwards, Capt. Wolseley learned the true cause 
of this extraordinary freak of the authorities ; and 
it was this. The father of an officer of the 77th 
went to the Horse Guards, and asked why his 
son, who was older than Capt. Wolseley, had not 
been promoted to his company. The answer the 
anxious parent received was that his son was too 
young, and that Capt. Wolseley’s promotion was 
an exception to the rule, because he rose from the 
ranks. Subsequently, finding out the blunder 
they had committed, and that Wolseley had not 
risen from the ranks, the said authorities cancelled 
his promotion as before mentioned, and so ended 
(sic) this Comedy of Errors.” 

Slightly wounded in April, while engaged 
in repairing an embrasure under a heavy fire, 
he had a narrow escape of death a little 
later :— 

‘‘ He was walking one day during the bombard- 
ment with Capt. Peel in rear of the line of bat- 
teries, when a 13-inch shell hurtling through the 
air, lit on the entrance of a magazine and crushed 
it in. Just for a passing second Wolseley stood 
still, paralyzed as it were, while he waited for the 
whole party to be blown to atoms—a fate which 
seemed imminent. But Peel’s undaunted heart 
quailed not even for that infinitesimal portion of 
time, and he dashed into the magazine, full as it 
was of powder, without a moment's hesitation or a 
thought of danger. A second later and Wolseley 
was by his side, and they were engaged pulling 
down the sand-bags, which guarded the entrance 
and were all on fire, and soon the magazine was 
built up again.” 

A distinguished officer of engineers, who 
saw much of Wolseley during the siege, 
declared to the author that he—Wolseley— 
was the bravest man he ever saw. He added 
that Wolseley was noted for always turning his 
face towards an approaching shell, and on being 
asked why he did so, said that his reason 
was that “in the event of his being killed it 
could not be said of him that he turned his 
back on the enemy, or fell while ranning away 
from a shell.” In the assault on the quarries 
Capt. Wolseley was one of the Engineer 
officers who conducted a column, and received 
a flesh wound in the thigh from a canister 
shot. On the occasion of the disastrous attack 
on the Redan, on the 18th of June, his post 





was in the third parallel. He was in con- 
versation with Captains Beresford and Browne 
of the 88th, when a round shot carried off the 
arm of the latter, covering a new jacket 
Wolseley had put on that morning with 
blood. Captain Browne jumped up from the 
ground and actually did not know of the loss 
he had experienced. To Wolseley’s hurried 
question “ What’s the matter?” he replied, 
“Nothing.” A similar incident occurred to 
another officer at the Alma. He was shot through 
the arm and never knew he was wounded till 
the battle was over. On the 30th of August 
Wolseley was severely wounded. A round 
shot struck a gabion close to him which was 
being filled with stones. The latter were driven 
against him, and he was severely cut in the face 
and body with the fragments. Indeed, the 
sight of one eye was completely destroyed. Laid 
up in hospital for some months, he was on the 
point of taking sick leave to England when he 
was appointed to the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, in which he was principally 
employed in surveying. Going out with his 
regiment to China, in 1857, in the Transit, 
that ship was wrecked in the Straits of Banca. 
Conveyed to Singapore, orders arrived that the 
regiment was to be conveyed to Calcutta, the 
Indian Mutiny having broken out. Wolseley 
lost all his kit in the Transit and did not 
receive the regulated compensation till after a 
lapse of three years. Greedy of fighting 
as he was he had enough at the relief of 
Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbell to satisfy the 
greatest glutton. At the head of his com- 
pany he—specially selected for the duty by 
the Commander-in-chief—carried the Mess- 
house, and subsequently, without orders, drove 
the enemy out of the Moti Mahal. He 
was exposed during his advance to a heavy 
fire, and on his arrival found it necessary to 
send for tools to force an entrance. While 
waiting for these tools a man who 
had been his servant was shot from 
a loophole only six yards distant. Wolseley 
dashed out from under cover and carried the 
man in, a bullet aimed at him piercing the 
body of his inanimate burden as he did so. 
Sir Colin, a very irascible general, brought up 
in the stern school of Wellington, was furious 
with Wolseley for exceeding instructions. 
Fortunately, before he met him his wrath had 
somewhat cooled down, and he concluded a 
severe rebuke by praising the conspicuous 
gallantry of the delinquent, and promising to 
recommend him for promotion. For his in- 
trepidity at the storming of the Mess house it 
was universally believed that he would get the 
Victoria Cross, for which he had been recom- 
mended in the Crimea, but fortune refused 
him this gift. We may mention, by the way, 
that on entering the Residency every one said, 
‘Wolseley has got the Victoria Cross.” His 
modest reply was, “No, I was not the first 
man in; Bugler —— was.” Undoubtedly 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has a much better right 
to this proud distinction than many who have 
received it. It fell to his duty to clear out 
the dead Sepoys from the Secunder Bagh, and 
he mentions it as a curious coincidence that 
there were 1,857 rebel corpses in the enclosure. 

An amusing circumstance took place on the 
evening of the first night Wolseley passed in 
the Residency :— 

“Wolseley heard Lieut. Carter raging and 
swearing at some one, and on inquiring the cause 
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of his subaltern’s wrath learned that in the dark 
some ‘ beastly nigger’ had attempted to place one 
of the legs of a charpoy, or light wooden bedstead, 
on his stomach. Lieut. Carter naturally resented 
this indignity, but the language in which he couched 
his protest was far from parliamentary, or com- 
limentary to the native in question. After a 
h at this slight contretemps the officers went 
to sleep. On awaking in the morning, Carter’s 
consternation may be imagined when he discovered 
that the ‘beastly nigger’ of the previous night was 
none other than His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, the ‘lord of many legions’ !” 

Wolseley took part in the capture of Luck- 
now in March, 1858, and when, after the fall 
of that city, Sir Hope Grant’s division was 
formed, Wolseley was appointed to it as 
assistant quartermaster general. Constantly 
employed in the field during the remainder of 
the war, he was made successively brevet- 
major and brevet lieutenant-colonel for his 
services. 

He had been but a few months quietly 

settled down at Lucknow when it was 
resolved to send Sir Hope Grant to China. 
Col. Wolseley accompanied him as deputy 
assistant quartermaster general in charge 
of the topographical department. As usual, 
he proved himself active, daring, and use- 
ful. At the assault of the Peiho Forts he 
was under a heavy fire, but escaped untouched. 
Not so his old comrade of the Crimea, Major 
Graham, R.E., he,— 
“ being almost the only mounted officer, offered an 
easy mark to the Chinese matchlock men; so 
deafening was the uproar of great guns and small 
arms at the time that Wolseley, having some 
remark to communicate to Graham, placed his 
hand on that officer’s thigh to draw his attention. 
‘Don’t put your hand there,’ exclaimed Major 
Graham, wincing under the torture, ‘there is a 
gingall ball lodged in my leg.’” 

Wolseley returned home at the close of the 
war, landing in England in May, 1861, having 
received no reward for the campaign. His 
youth—he was only twenty-eight—was pro- 
bably considered a set-off against his merit. 
In August, 1861, he became, in the regular 
course of events, major in the 90th, and, in 
the January following, he was placed on half- 
pay to enable him to hold a staff appointment 
in Canada. To that country he was in 
December, 1861, sent out as assistant quarter- 
master general at the time of the Trent ex- 
citement. He with brief intervals remained 
there, first as assistant, and afterwards as 
deputy, quartermaster general till 1870. The 
two most noteworthy events of his stay were, 
first, a visit to the Confederate army, and, 
secondly, the Red River Expedition. He was 
fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of 
both General Robert Lee and General Jackson. 
Each impressed him much, and he formed the 
opinion “ that in military genius Lee has had 
no superior since the great Napoleon, and he 
even places him above the great German 
generals of 1870.” Of Jackson he says,— 
“Jackson is loved and adored with all that 
childlike and trustful affection which the 
ancients are said to have lavished upon the 
particular deity presiding over their affairs.” 
Of the Red River Expedition, which took place 
in 1870, it is needless to say more in its praise 
than that it was completely successful, that 
the physical difficulties triumphed over were 
very great, and that Wolseley displayed 
remarkable energy and talents for organiza- 
tion. It was not, however, a campaign, for 


not a single shot was fired. On returning 
from the Red River he proceeded to England, 
| and the Deputy Quartermaster Generalship of 
Canada having been abolished, he remained 
on half-pay for a few months. He had become 
in the regular course of events full colonel in 
1865, and in 1870, for past services, was made 
a C.B., and for the Red River Expedition 
a K.C.M.G. Appointed assistant adjutant 
general at the Horse Guards in May, 1871, 
he was, in 1873, selected for the command of 
the Ashantee Expedition. This was a duty 
requiring more administrative and organizing 
than strategical and tactical skill, for the fight- 
ing was, comparatively speaking, slight. There 
being, however, no other military excitement 
on foot at the beginning of 1874, the most 
was made of this bush campaign both by the 
public and the Government. Mr. Low com- 
plains that soldiers do not get their full 
share of honours, but surely the army had 
no cause to complain of niggardliness to 
the Ashantee force. The latter was received 
with an ovation similar to those which the 
Romans accorded to their most famous 
generals, and the press not obscurely hinted 
that a young Napoleon had been discovered. 
Sir Garnet himself was created a K.C.B. and 
a G.C.M.G., promoted, at the early age 
of forty-one, to the rank of major-general, 
and presented with the more solid reward 
of 25,0007. He was, indeed, offered a 
baronetcy, but was shrewd enough to decline 
the questionable honour. As to the troops, a 
medal and clasp were struck to commemorate 
the victory over fever and the momentary 
occupation of Coomassie, hundreds who had 
never seen a shot fired or even landed being thus 
stamped as warriors. Brevets were scattered 
broadcast, four officers were made K.C.B., 
twenty-five C.B., and five C.M.G. Appointed 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was in February, 1875, 
sent out to Natal to put matters right there. 
He landed in England in October the same 
year, having successfully carried out his mis- 
sion, and a year later was offered and accepted 
a seat at the Council of India. In July this 
year he was sent out to Cyprus as High 
Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief. We 
have now brought the sketch of the career 
of this able soldier and administrator down 
to date, and it is for the reader to decide 
whether his rapid advancement has or has not 
been justified by his capacity and exploits. 
To speak of him, however, as does Mr. Low, 
as being indispensable to his country is to 
injure him by gross flattery. Neither is any 
one justified in describing him as a great 
commander, for whatever the promise there 
has yet been no opportunity of fultilment. 
Mr. Low says that “he is facile princeps, not 
only as a soldier and administrator, but as an 
author, artist, and surveyor.” That he is a 
good military surveyor is no doubt true, 
though we fancy that in this branch of military 
science he has not a few superiors. As an 
author and contributor to periodicals he has 
won a respectable position, but as a writer of 
despatches he errs in the direction of prolixity, 
and would do well to study the Duke of 
Wellington’s despatches, which, though written 
after great victories, are much shorter and 
more simple than those sent home from the 
Gold Coast by Sir Garnet Wolseley. His 
fame as an artist is the creation of Mr. 
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Low’s fervid imagination. Indeed, through. 
out this somewhat diffuse book, Mr. Low 
seems to have been carried away by the 
idea that it devolves on him to confer great. 
ness. It is a pity that he did not burn at 
least half of what he has written: the 
remainder would have been quite proportion. 
ate to the importance of his subject. 








New Greece. By Lewis Sergeant. With Maps, 

(Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

Mr. Lewis SERGEANT is an uncompromising 
advocate of the Greek claims. His main 
object has been “ to bring together and pass 
under review the many reasons which have 
been, or may be, urged on behalf of the 
Hellenic claims.” The rehabilitation of the 
sway of the Porte, in his opinion, is impos- 
sible, physically and morally. A single power, 
he conceives, could not hope to wield authority 
over the various races of Turkey in Europe— 
races forced asunder by irreconcilable creeds, 
by antipathies of history and character, by 
differences of languages and habits, by ani- 
mosities which have become inveterate 
through centuries of oppression. He looks 
to the establishment of a powerful Greek state 
as the surest guarantee for the future peace 
and stability of South-eastern Europe. He 
would not extend the dominion of the modern 
Hellenes to other distinct nationalities, but 
claims on behalf of the existing kingdom of 
Greece “every province, every city, every 
coast and island to which the Hellenic race 
can establish so much as the semblance of an 
historical title.” Greece, in fact, is to become 
the dominant power on the AXgean, the keeper 
of the Dardanelles, and the ruler at Con- 
stantinople. In Europe this new state is to 
embrace the whole of the region extending 
from the shores of the Agean to the foot of 
the Balkans, and from the Black Sea to 
Monastir and Bitolia. On historical grounds 
such an extension might, no doubt, be up- 
held, but certainly not ethnographically, as 
the author appears to assume, for a great 
portion of the territory thus claimed is in- 
dubitably inhabited by an alien race, and no 
sneer at “fictitious” ethnography, or appeal 
to statistics emanating from tainted sources, 
can avail against that fact. With far more 
justice might our author have claimed the 
whole of Albania, for the Skipetars are in 
some sort the kin of the modern Greeks, they 
are more readily absorbed by them than are 
the Slavs, and take kindly to Greek speech 
and Greek manners. 

The interests of England and Greece he 
assumes to be involved in raising Greece to 
the rank of a great power. We quite agree 
with him when he says that a strong Greek 
kingdom would be more serviceable to Eng- 
land and to Europe than a strong Ottoman 
empire; but we cannot see how the former is 
to be largely extended without seriously im- 
pairing the strength of the latter. The annex- 
ation of Thessaly and Epirus would double the 
population of Greece, but would still leave it 
a comparatively weak state, whilst an exten- 
sion of Greece over Macedonia and Thrace 
would be tantamount to the destruction of 
the Ottoman power in Europe, at all events, 
if not likewise in Asia. 

In advocating the claims of Greece the 
author compares the condition of that country 
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at the time of the declaration of its indepen- 
dence with what it is now, and in support of 
his arguments he marshals an imposing array 
of figures, which amply repays a somewhat 
careful scrutiny. The struggle between Chris- 
tian and Moslem left the country a howling 
wilderness ; most of the towns and villages 
lay in ruins; the fields were untilled, the 
vines had been uprooted, and the olive plan- 
tations destroyed. Far different is the aspect 
of the country now. Education is eagerly 
fostered ; a stable government, a genuinely 
progressive and orderly state, has been estab- 


_ lished ; popular liberties are respected ; anarchy 


and lawlessness have been eradicated ; justice 
is dispensed with ability and firmness, and the 
tribunals deservedly enjoy the respect and con- 
fidence of the nation ; commerce and industry 
flourish ; and the revenue is steadily increasing, 
in spite of Greece having been established as 
a bankrupt state. This, indeed, is a bright 
picture, but reading between the lines, or 
referring to the historical chapters, which are 
written with much ability and general 
fairness, we are bound to conclude that the 
aspect of affairs is not quite so promising as 
the author would have us believe. Much has 
been done for education, no doubt, but the 
fact stares us in the face that in 1870 only 
thirty-three per cent. of the grown-up men and 
seven per cent. of the grown-up women were 
able to read and write. Agriculture remains 
in a deplorable state, industry is far from 
flourishing, and the large number of lawyers 
annually sent adrift by the University of 
Athens cannot compensate for the almost 
entire lack of technical instruction. In 
commercial pursuits the modern Greek ex- 
hibits a marvellous aptitude, but the finances 
of the kingdom can scarcely be said to be in a 
satisfactory condition, in spite of the increas- 
ing revenues. Hardly a year ends without 
a deficit, and it is unfair to make the foreign 
loans answerable for this state of affairs, as 
the interest upon these loans has never been 
paid, and they have not, consequently, proved 
a burden upon Greek tax-payers. None can 
deny the great gifts of the modern representa- 
tives of the Hellenes, their patriotism, social 
virtues, hospitality, desire of learning, and polit- 
ical capacity. But it would be idle to conceal 
that this bright side in the Greek character 
has its reverse. The modern Greek is too 
often avaricious, faithless, factious in politics, 
supremely conceited, and full of craft. It was 
in the Greeks that the Turk found ready-made 
tools for carrying on the maladministration of 
the countries subjected to his sway ; and if the 
hatred between Greeks and Slavs has gained 
in strength in the course of the last century 
this is due almost solely to the infamous con- 
duct of the Greek officials and priests who 
acted at once as the representatives of the 
State and Church. ‘‘The Turk takes one finger, 
the Greek priest both hands,” thus says the 
Bulgarian proverb. Ignatief’s intrigues would 
never have led to the separation of the 
Bulgarian from the Orthodox Greek Church, 
had he not found his mightiest allies amongst 
the corrupt Greek clergy. As the author says 
himself, “It is needless to seek in foreign 
intrigues an explanation of what is more than 
adequately accounted for by Turkish—and let 
us add, Greek—misrule.” 

Those chapters which deal with the history 
of modern Greece are written with much care 
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and deserve an attentive perusal. It is not 
a very inviting picture of European diplomacy 
and statecraft which the author presents, but 
one highly instructive to all who would 
profit from past experiences, and guide their 
conduct by the lessons they teach. But are 
there such amongst European statesmen ? 
Our author would seem to despair, and he is 
able to point to the proceedings of the Berlin 
Congress in support of his discouragement. 
We are not disposed to quarrel with his con- 
clusions. He is right, too,—in spite of the many 
shortcomings of the modern Greeks, the result 
partly of centuries of oppression,—in looking to 
the establishment of a powerful Greek empire 
as the surest means of securing the blessings 
of peace and civilization to a considerable por- 
tion of South-eastern Europe, and as the 
strongest barrier against Russian aggressions. 
But the claims of Greeks and Turks are irre- 
concilable, and if the former are enforced the 
sway of the latter in Europe will have become 
a thing of the past. 








Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine. 
Vol. V. Par Edmond Scherer. (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy.) 

The fifth volume of M. Scherer’s collected 

literary studies will be welcome to English 

readers of French literature. M. Scherer 
has always had a large audience in Eng- 
land and America, the excellences, and 
perhaps we may add the defects, of his 
critical method being peculiarly suited to 
such an audience. What has been in France 
rather injuriously called his “fiel protestant,” 
that is to say,a strong bias against literary 
work which does not appear to be guided by 
moral principles, is appreciated, it appears, less 
unfavourably on this side of the Channel and 
on that side of the Atlantic. M. Scherer has, as 
compared with Sainte-Beuve, the reputation of 
due consideration “for the cheek of the young 
person.” There is little doubt that he is some- 
times prejudiced against writers of the greatest 
merit by his dislike of their subjects; but 

when this prejudice does not operate M. 

Scherer is certainly one of the most acute and 

capable critics now living, and deserves more- 

over the greatest credit for his valiant endea- 
vours to preserve the ancient and now sorely 
menaced purity of French prose. This very 
volume contains an excellent and much-needed 
protest against the penny-a-lining slang which 
is destroying French and English alike, the 
slang of which he produces an excellent 
example in the phrase “un crime venait de 
saccomplir dans des conditions d’atrocité inoute.” 

It is to be feared that the withers of English 

as well as French journalists are wrung by this 

‘Lettre sur la Déformation de la Langue fran- 

caise.’ 

The other essays contained in this volume 
are almost without exception good examples of 
M. Scherer’s method and powers. The one 
which English readers will turn to with most 
interest is that on ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ a capital 
estimate of that book in particular, and of the 
merit of George Eliot as a novelist in general. 
M. Scherer, while he is prodigal of compliments, 
completely agrees with the opinions expressed 
by most English critics on the defects of 
‘Daniel Deronda,’ and his remarks, written 
some time after the completion of the book, 
on the superiority of Gwendolen and Grand- 





court as characters to the nominal hero and 
heroine of the book, are almost repetitions of 
what has been said on this side of the water 
by the “clever critics” with whom Prof, 
Dowden is so angry. M. Scherer’s opinion 
on this point is particularly valuable, because 
he cannot be suspected of undervaluing the 
moral beauty which has sometimes been dis- 
covered in George Eliot’s Jewish hero. 

The longest articles in the book are those 
on the two Ampéres, which preceded and 
perhaps helped to suggest the somewhat fre- 
quent treatments of the same subject which 
we have had in English. In these articles 
M. Scherer follows the lead of Sainte-Beuve, 
and indulges rather in narrative than in criti- 
cism. The same is the case with a long 
article on the correspondence of Lamartine, 
in which, however, there is interspersed a 
great deal of fine and delicate critical observa- 
tion. Lamartine is a writer who is thoroughly 
within M. Scherer’s sphere, and he has taken 
him in and given him back with admirable 
completeness. There is more partiality, per- 
haps, in the review of Eugéne Fromentin. 
Fromentin’s literary reputation is partly of 
M. Scherer’s making. He and his followers 
have exalted ‘ Dominique’ to a position which 
is, to put the matter mildly, a questionably 
deserved position, and consequently this post- 
humous tribute is, in a certain sense, a tribute 
to the critic’s own powers of discernment. At 
the same time ‘ Une Année dans le Sahel’ and 
‘Les Maitres d’Autrefois’ no doubt justify the 
prominence assigned to Fromentin as an artist 
in two arts. But M. Scherer’s almost dis- 
dainful reference to Michelangelo’s sonnets 
is characteristic of him. 

There is one essay in the book which to our 
thinking exceeds all the rest in purely literary 
value, though it is of no great length : this is 
the article on verse translation, in continuation 
of a former essay on the same subject. M. 
Scherer is not a believer in translated poems, 
and two of his friends, men of letters them- 
selves, MM. Monnier and Amiel, have com- 
bated his views both in theory and practice, 
M. Monnier by publishing a translation of 
‘Faust,’ M. Amiel by a collection of short 
versions, and both by arguing the point in 
private and public. The point is of great 
literary interest, and the arguments are re- 
markable. M. Monnier, acknowledging that a 
translation cannot be so good as the original, 
contends that it may still be good of its kind, 
and urges, moreover, thst translations enrich 
the tongue into which they are made not 
merely by so much new matter, but by putting 
it to a new use, and he quotes Luther’s Bible 
and Amyot’s Plutarch as instances. M. Amiel, 
advancing much the same argument, dwells 
on the advantage to the translator and reader 
of the difficulties which have to be surmounted 
in the task of translation; but they do not 
convert their judge. He points out that the 
pleas amount not to “ not guilty,” but to “ex- 
tenuating circumstances.” Then he shows why 
he does not think verse translation allowable. 
It is because the effort to reproduce the form 
hurts the sense, because French in particular 
lends itself with peculiar reluctance to the 
task, and because the effort which is used in 
the conversion is too evident, and gives to the 
result too much the effect of a tour de force, 
This last consideration serves M. Scherer as 
occasion for a tirade against the Parnassian 
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school, of which he is known to be a deadly 
enemy. This tirade does not indeed showhim at 
his best, for, as we have said, his unsympathetic 
criticism is usually weak, and he is obviously in- 
capable of appreciating the merits of the ‘‘ Par- 
nasse.” But the remarks which come before it 
are worthy the attention of all critics, and may 
serve to help them in deciding a question 
which is constantly recurring : are translations 
in verse worth doing, except as a necessary evil 
destined for those who do not know the 
original language? We half suspect from 
words of M. Scherer’s that he would extend 
this doubt to translations in prose, Now, it 
so happens that both in England and France, 
though probably at no time have there been 
more persons capable of reading foreign and 
ancient authors in the original than at present, 
certainly at no time has more labour been spent 
upon finished and careful translation. The whole 
theory of translation may indeed be said to 
have changed in the last few years, and trans- 
lators often spend more trouble over their re- 
productions than original authors over their 
original work. Is this mere lost labour or is 
it not? M. Scherer evidently inclines to the 
opinion that it is, or that if not lost labour it 
is labour merely of study and exercise, and 
deserves publication little more than the Latin 
prose and the “construes” of a schoolboy. His 
opinion is doubtless somewhat weakened by 
his confession of inability to enjoy the pro- 
duct of this labour. Yet it may be doubted 
whether not a few English men of letters might 
not take heed to his words with some advan- 
tage to themselves and their readers. The 
best of the new fashion of translation perhaps 
is that it obliges the translator to take trouble, 
and taking trouble is for the most part at the 
root of literary excellence. 








The Royal Hospital and Collegiate Church of 
St. Katharine near the Tower in its Rela- 
tion to the East of London. By Frederic 
Simcox Lea. (Longmans & Co.) 


THE Royal Hospital of St. Katharine near 
the Tower was founded in 1148 by 
Matilda, the Consort of King Stephen, for 
a master, brothers, and sisters. The queen 
endowed it with certain estates, and placed 
its custody in the hands of the monks of the 
Holy Trinity in Aldgate, reserving to herself 
and to future queens of England the right 
of nominating the master upon any vacancy 
occurring. In the course of time the monastery 
claimed the property as its own, and a long 
dispute arose for its possession, which was 
finally decided by a formal renunciation by the 
Prior and Canons of all rights of custody in 
favour of Eleanor, the wife of Henry the Third. 

Queen Eleanor granted what may be 
properly reyarded as its foundation charter 
July 5th, 1273, whereby for the health of the 
soul of her late husband King Henry, of her 
own, and of the souls of the preceding and 
succeeding kings and queens of England, she 
gave and granted in perpetual alms to God 
at the Hospital of St. Katharine at London 
outside the Tower of London, and to Thomas 
de Lechdale, whom, with the consent of the 
Bishop of London, she had appointed keeper 
of the same, and to the brothers and their 
successors serving and to serve God there, 
certain premises and hereditaments as a per- 
petual alms for ever free of all kind of secular 





service. By this charter the queen made a 
reservation similar to that of Queen Matilda 
of the appointment of the master whenever 
the office of the same should become vacant, 
and also retained a power of great importance, 
that is to say, the power of changing the 
articles contained in her charter for the better- 
ing of the same as it should seem meet to her 
and the successive queens of England. The 
importance of this reservation cannot readily 
be over-estimated when we come to consider 
the altered circumstances under which the 
hospital now exists. With respect to the 
constitution and functions of the hospital, 
Queen Eleanor willed that there should be 
maintained out of the income of the founda- 
tion three brother priests, of whom one should 
daily celebrate the mass of the Holy Virgin 
Mary, another the mass for the souls of her- 
self, her late husband, and the souls of the 
preceding and succeeding kings and queens 
of England, and the third the mass for the 
day. She further provided that from the 
income of the foundation there should be 
given on the day of St. Edmund, Archbishop 
and Confessor, viz., the 16th of November in 
each year, which was also the anniversary of 
her husband’s death, to 1,000 poor men the 
sum of one halfpenny each—a very considerable 
dole, having regard to the value of money in 
the Plantagenet days. The same sum was to 
be given daily during the rest of the year to 
twenty-four poor men, of whom six were to be 
poor students, who were, moreover, enjoined 
to assist in the ministration of divine service 
in the hospital when this could be done con- 
sistently with the prosecution of their studies. 
The charter further indicates an intention that 
the six poor scholars should be more fully 
rewarded out of the alms of the hospital when 
by their deserts they should merit it. The 
charter preserves intact to the brothers and 
sisters in the hospital such allowances as they 
have been accustomed to have, and provides 
for the nomination of other priests, brothers, 
and sisters when any die. She gave the right 
of patronage and advocation to the queens of 
England for ever, and with a foresight un- 
usual in medizval founders provided that 
when in future times the possessions of the 
hospital should have increased, the number 
of chaplains, poor men, clerks, laymen, and 
women should be augmented according to the 
means available for the purpose. Here, at 
any rate, there can be no doubt what was the 
will of the founder, and, setting apart the 
directions as to masses, it is not difficult to 
indicate what the Court of Chancery would, 
under the ¢y prés doctrine, consider proper 
objects for the application of the funds. 

The charter of Queen Eleanor (which is not 
now extant) was subsequently confirmed, and 
other property given to the hospital. Queen 
Philippa, in 1351, seems to have exercised the 
power reserved in the original charter, and to 
have modified, or, at least, more clearly defined, 
the duties of the members of the hospital. 
The order and discipline of the hospital are 
provided for down to the minutest details, and 
the brothers and sisters in the hospital have 
specific duties assigned tothem, and are granted 
a controlling power in the management of the 
hospital and its funds ; and this latter power 
is assured by the provision that the seal of 
the hospital shall be secured with three locks, 
of which one is to remain in the custody of 








the master, one in the custody of the oldest 
brother, and the other of the oldest sister 
respectively. Provision is also made for the 
maintenance of certain poor women in the 
hospital, and the balance is to be devoted to 
the rebuilding of the Collegiate Church. No 
provision appears to be made for the appro. 
priation of the surplus funds after the church 
shall have been rebuilt, but, as the charter of 
Queen Eleanor may be regarded as remaining 
in force except where modified by subsequent 
charters, they would presumably be applicable 
to the increase of benefits to the poor set out 
in the charter of the former queen. 

The funds of the hospital were augmented 
by several subsequent royal grants, and 
Henry the Sixth, in 1442, constituted the 
hospital and its precincts a district free from 
all secular or ecclesiastical jurisdiction save 
such as should be exercised by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the master of the hospital. The 
hospital appears to have escaped dissolution 
under Henry the Eighth through the inter- 
cession of Anne Boleyn, and, in the Royal 
Survey of 1534, the income is returned at 
338/. 3s. 4d. For some reason which is not 
clear the estates of the hospital do not appear 
to have vested in the crown under the 1 Edw. 
VI. c. 14, the “ Act for Chantries Collegiate,” 
and we find Queen Elizabeth, by a charter of 
July lst, 1566, reciting the charter of Henry 
the Sixth, and, with some immaterial excep- 
tions, reordaining it. After the death of 
Henry the Eighth the masters, however, ap- 
pear to have been laymen, and not priests, till 
the present year, when a clergyman was ap- 
pointed to the mastership. 

In 1698 occurred the visitation of Lord 
Somers, the Lord Chancellor, and the framing 
of certain rules and orders under which the 
hospital was subsequently governed. By these 
orders full provision is made for the celebration 
of divine service, for the meetings of the 
chapter and the keeping of records, and for 
the advancing of possessions and interests of 
the hospital, whereby the church and other 
buildings may be kept in repair, and the 
members may have a more comfortable subsist- 
ence, “ and their number be increased accord- 
ing tothe pious devotion of the royal founders.” 
In case of the increase of the funds of the 
hospital provision is made for increasing the 
allowances of the brothers up to 40/. a year 
each, and of the sisters to 20/. a year each, 
and for increasing the salary of the master up 
to 5000. a year, and, if there be still an excess, 
then to apply it to the addition of another 
brother, another sister, and two more bedes- 
women, and for maintaining a competent 
number of scholars to be educated in good 
literature, and providing a schoolhouse and 
able schoolmaster for their instruction, and for 
such other good and charitable purposes as are 
suitable to the intention of the royal founders, 
and as should be directed, ordered, and estab- 
lished by the royal patron or patroness for the 
time being. The rules of Lord Somers appear 
to have been made with the authority of the 
patroness, Catherine, the widow of Charles 
the Second ; and, as the surplus funds of the 
hospital are now far in excess of the amount 
appropriated in these rules and in royal 
charters for the maintenance of the hospital, 
it is important to note what were the objects 
to which such funds were declared to be ap- 
plicable. 
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From the date of Lord Somers’ visitation in 
1698 to 1825, when the hospital was purchased 
by the St. Katherine’s Dock Company, the 
educational objects indicated in Lord Somers’ 
rules were never carried out. In 1825 the St. 
Katherine's Dock Company took possession 
of the site of the hospital and transformed it 
into a dock and the hospital itself was 
removed to its present site in Regent’s Park. 
The Dock Company paid 163,000/. by way of 
compensation and towards the cost of the site 
and buildings in Regent’s Park. They also 
paid considerable sums by way of compensa- 
tion to the members of the hospital. These 
largely increased the hospital 
revenues and a scheme for its management 
was framed by Lord Eldon and carried into 
effect under Lord Lyndhurst in 1829. By 
this scheme the income of the money received 
from the Dock Company was applied in in- 
creasing the stipends of the brothers to 300/. 
each, and of the sisters to 200/. each, to in- 
creasing the stipend of the receiver to 100/. 
a year, to the support and maintenance of a 
number of additional bedeswomen, and of 
twenty poor bedesmen, both of which classes 
were to be appointed by the master from such 
poor persons as he should think fit. The sum of 
300/. was to be applied to the maintenance of a 
school or schools for the education of twenty- 
four boys and twelve girls, and the binding 
apprentice of the same. The stipend of the 
master was increased to 1,200/., that is to say 
four times as much as was devoted to educa- 
tional purposes! The balance of income was 
to be devoted to the general purposes of the 
hospital, Whatever else may be said in favour 
of this scheme it cannot be said to have been 
over mindful of the will of the founders, to 
which so much respect is said to be due. 
The hospital after this scheme consisted of one 
master, three brethren, three sisters, twenty 
bedesmen, and twenty bedeswomen. The office 
of master was to a large extent a sinecure, and 
the house provided for him appears to have 
been let. The brethren performed divine 
service in turn, and exercised superintendence 
over the school and some minor matters. The 
sisters appear to have had no special duties 
except to receive their stipends and super- 
intend the girls’ school ; and both brothers and 
sisters appear to have let the houses allotted 
tothem. The schools were increased in size 
by warrant under the seal of Queen Adelaide 
in 1849 to thirty-six boys and twenty-four girls, 
The number had not been reached at the time 
of the report of the Royal Commission in 1871. 

Beyond the maintenance of a chapel in 
Regent’s Park and of this small school 
the Hospital does not now seem to dis- 
charge any useful functions. In 1866 a 
report was made to the Charity Commissioners 
upon the condition of the hospital by one of 
the assistant commissioners, Mr. Skirrow, from 
which it appears that the master at that time 
was the Hon. William Ashley, formerly Vice- 
Chamberlain and Treasurer to Queen Adelaide. 
The post has since that time become vacant, 
and has now, as we have stated, been 
conferred on a clergyman. One of the 
brothers was a son of the former librarian 
of Windsor Castle, and another was formerly 
domestic chaplain to Queen Adelaide. Of the 
three sisters one was a lady in attendance on 
Queen Adelaide, another was a daughter of a 
canon of Windsor, and the third had been pre- 





ceptress to the royal princesses. The receiver 
of the hospital was a Windsor solicitor. 
This information is useful as indicating the 
method in which the Crown exercised its 
patronage in the hospital,—the mastership, 
brotherhood, and sisterhood of the hospital 
constituting some of the pleasantest sinecures 
in the gift of the Crown. The income of the 
master included at the time of Mr. Skirrow's 
report a share in the fines paid for the 
renewal of leases and the rent of the house 
appropriated to him in Regent’s Park, and 
amounted to about 2,000/. a year. Beyond 
attending the rare meetings of the Chapter, 
occasionally visiting the schools, and very 
rarely attending the chapel service, the master 
does not seem to have rendered any service 
whatever in return for this income. 

The income of the hospital is expected 
shortly to reach 10,000/. a year, and by a 
proper utilization of the property in Regent’s 
Park, now used for the master’s house and 
garden, and the residence of the brethren and 
sisters, might be easily raised to 15,000/. a 
year. The results of the hospital's work are 
singularly incommensurate with the means at 
its disposal. The education and clothing of 
about two score children are all the educa- 
tional results and the payment of small an- 
nuities to twenty bedesmen and twenty bedes- 
women seems to be all the almsgiving. There 
are certain expenses connected with the main- 
tenance of the chapel, but as the pews are paid 
for this institution might be readily made self- 
supporting. It would seem that the whole of the 
useful work now, or at the time of Mr. Skirrow’s 
report, performed by this hospital might be 
compassed by an outlay of 1,000/. a year. 

Various proposals have been put forward for 
the reorganization of the hospital, and Mr. 
Simcox Lea’s book takes to a large extent the 
same view of what ought to be the provisions 
of a new scheme as those which were 
enunciated some years ago on behalf of a 
committee of the clergy of the East-end of 
London. Under the scheme prepared on their 
behalf, the master was to be created a dean, 
the brethren to be made canons, and the 
sisters to superintend the bedeswomen, who 
were to be made nurses. The surplus income 
was to be devoted to the establishment of new 
benefices at the East-end of London, in con- 
nexion with the Chapter, with considerable 
salaries, and to ecclesiastical and eleemosynary 
purposes, including the building of new 
churches and a provision for the educational 
wants of the district, and a grant to London 
Hospital. Claims have been also advanced in 
behalf of the London Free Hospital and the 
Parochial Women’s Mission Association. In 
1869 a Royal Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the condition of the hospital, 
and to submit a scheme for its management. 
This scheme was duly submitted, and provided 
for the maintenance of the master, brothers, 
and sisters, with rights of residence, and also 
of the bedesmen and bedeswomen. The 
scheme then goes on to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an upper school, and the enlarge- 
ment of the school then in existence, but 
although this scheme wisely recognizes the 
educational claims which may be advanced 
upon the charity funds the objects to be bene- 
fited are confined to a small number, and the 
patronage of the whole remains pretty much 
in its previous condition. 





No scheme has yet, however, been settled 

and approved by the Crown, and Mr. Lea 
endeavours to show that the East-end of 
London has a local claim of the “strongest 
character” upon the benefits of the foundation. 
In this effort, however, he can scarcely be 
said to be successful, inasmuch as the 
charters are completely silent about the dis- 
trict from which the recipients of the benefits 
of the charity are to be taken. We use the 
word “charity” with a certain amount of 
diffidence, even although the Royal Commis- 
sion as well as the Charity Commissioners so 
regard the Hospital, for, according to Mr. 
Simcox Lea,— 
“St. Katharine’s Hospital is no more a charity 
than Westminster Abbey is a charity, and to 
describe it as such after the true facts of the case 
are known will leave any writer or speaker open 
to the charge of discourtesy, directly offered to a 
capitular body whose personal constitution is 
worthy of its high and ancient corporate ecclesias- 
tical dignity, and indirectly through the members 
of the Chapter to the Queen”! 

Setting aside the superstitious uses which 
cannot be said to be fulfilled by the present 
performance of a reformed worship, it is diffi- 
cult to see what other than directly charitable 
ends were contemplated by the founders, but 
Mr. Simcox Lea’s lofty scheme for the in- 
stitution of a dean and canons and so forth 
are, of course, inconsistent with a due con- 
sideration of these. 

Mr. Lea expresses the hope that writers 
will abstain from attacks upon the “ Chapter 
as a body of persons spending on themselves 
the funds of a charity intended for the poor— 
attacks which are as ignorant and unfounded 
as they are vulgar and offensive.” We make 
no such attacks, but we say that the only 
remaining objects of the “pious founders” 
which are capable of being fulfilled in our 
day are educational and eleemosynary, and 
that these objects are neither carried out by 
the present Chapter nor would they be properly 
carried out by any such scheme as that which 
Mr. Simcox Lea’s book is written to advance. 


Bacon's Novum Organum. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, &c., by T. Fowler, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Tus new edition of Bacon’s most influential 

work is worthy of the series of English classics 

that have issued from the Clarendon Press. 

The editor was in all respects competent, and 

has done his work with thoroughness and 

success, “sparing no pains in the attempt,” as 
he modestly says, and as soon becomes appa- 
rent to the reader. His text has been care- 
fully collated, and the pregnant Baconian 
sentences—so full of suggestive force and con- 
centrated strength— are enriched and illus- 
trated by copious notes, which greatly help to 
elucidate the meaning, although, in the anxiety 
to supply all needed assistance to a complete 
understanding of his author, theeditor may have 
sometimes (not often) commented overmuch. 

The edition ought to take rauk as the best for 

giving a full presentation of the ‘Novum 

Organum,’ free from controverted interpreta- 

tions, and without being loaded by digressions 

of the kind rather fitted to set forth the 
editors opinions than those of his author. 

Mr. Fowler has kept steadily before him all 

through that his object was to exhibit Bacon 

and not himself, and there cannot be a doubt 
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of the value of the result. He has studied 
brevity, and has striven to be concise, and to 
condense always where it is possible to do so 
without loss. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the volume is—as we always expect from 
the Clarendon Press—a model in regard to 
the externals of printing and general get-up ; 
and the ample but carefully prepared Index 
to the text and notes is all the most exacting 
student could desire. Of the general scope 
of the Introduction and notes we shall have 
more to say in a little. 

But what need—it may be asked—could 
there possibly be for a new edition of the 
‘Novum Organum’ when we have already 
the splendid edition of Bacon’s works by 
Messrs. Ellis, Spedding, and Heath, not to speak 
of the well-nigh innumerable other forms in 
which it has been reproduced? The five 
volumes of the philosophical works in the 
edition we have named are indispensable to 
every student of philosophy, and Mr. Fowler 
has put them largely under requisition in his 
notes. Nevertheless, he has vindicated a place 
for Lis own work, both in the clear explana- 
tion of his design in the Preface, and in its 
acccmplishment. He has endeavoured, in 
addition to supplying a faithful text with such 
explanations and comments as grapple with 
its many difficulties, to show us Bacon's 
precise place in the history of thought, and, 
therefore, to fix his relations to the history of 
philosophy, logic, and science. ‘‘ Throughout 
my notes and Introduction (Mr. Fowler says) 
I have had two objects in view—one, to exe- 
cute as complete an edition as possible of my 
author ; the other, to produce a work of edu- 
cational value to the student of philosophy, or, 
generally, of the history of thought and science.” 
It is in the way the latter of these two objects 
has been fulfilled that the characteristic and 
peculiar value of Mr. Fowler’s work consists. 
Bacon has suffered at the hands of two oppo- 
site sets of critics and commentators. On the 
one hand, thinkers of the experimental or 
empirical school, of which he was without 
question the .great founder, have been prone 
to monopolize him so entirely that they have 
not infrequently paid scant regard to the 
traces of other influences, and of the tendencies 
to a different order of thought which are to 
be found in his works. On the other hand, 
he has suffered gross injustice at the hands 
of thinkers and writers of idealistic tendencies 
who have under quite other motives followed 
the example of the experimentalists in unduly 
narrowing the range of his higher thought and 
principles, both as to philosophy and theology, 
and endeavoured to make out that as a mere 
scientist he discharged no important function 
for philosophical thought. Mr. Fowler, as it 
seems to us, admirably holds an impartial 
balance between these two classes. The posi- 
tion of Bacon being midway between scholas- 
ticism and modern philosophy and science, he 
stands at the opening of the path along which 
modern thought has since mainly travelled ; 
and amid all his fierce and vehement scorn 
for the Aristotelian scholasticism, there is yet 
reason to claim for him a place all his own in 
the meeting of the counter currents. He was 
- the interpreter of the more or less latent 
tendencies in the philosophical thought of his 
own day, and was, therefore, the legitimate 
precursor of John Locke ; yet he was more 
appreciative of the real influence and power 





of general principles and idealistic impulses 
than the author of the ‘Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding.’ 

There is no more interesting task in the 
history of modern philosophy than a compari- 
son of the respective places of, and the 
respective work accomplished by, Bacon and 
Descartes. Mr. Fowler would have added to 
the value of his Introduction if he had bestowed 
some pains on this analogy or contrast. In 
the historical order Bacon was prior to the 
French philosopher, for he was born in 1560, 
aud Descartes’s year was 1596. Bacon was the 
founder of modern empiricism, as Descartes 
was of modern rationalism (in philosophy, not 
theology). Their chief works were well-nigh 
contemporaneous, and the one does not appear 
to have influenced the other. But both had 
this in common—that each, from a different 
point of view, and working for very different 
results, headed the necessary revolt against 
scholasticism ; for the scholastic rationalism 
was the Goliath against which Bacon slung 
his hard-cutting pebbles. A great German 
philosopher of the idealist school, who suggests 
the parallel between the English and French 
philosophers, has observed that with Descartes 
it was always the object itself, which, through 
its development, produced science, and not the 
merely subjective movement of thought as in 
scholasticism ; and it was the same with Bacon, 
whose philosophy was a philosophy of reality, 
starting not from thinking, but from facts, or 
the object as given in experience. Bacon's 
distinctive service to thought lay in his 
method. Induction to him was not properly 
itself science, but only the way to it :— 

“*T leave (he said) the syllogism to the scholastics, 
for to me it is useless, since it assumes principles, 
and these are what I am in search of ; I cling to 
Induction—not to that lowest kind which proceeds 
by way of mere accumulation, but that kind of induc- 
tion which, while by aid of true and well-established 
exclusions and negations it separates the necessary 
facts from the superfluous, reduces the first toa 
very small number, and thereby makes so much 
more easy the discovery of the true causes in the 
shortest possible space. From these facts so 
rendered, and always by the light of induction, 
I shall rise step by step, and with extreme slow- 
ness, to particular propositions, from these to 
mediate, and, finally, from these to principiis 
generalissimis et evidentissimis.” 

After having found these, resting on them 
as on a firm foundation,— 

“T shall,” Bacon goes on, “press forward in my 
thoughts with boldness, whether it be to prescribe 
new observations or wholly to make up for the want 
of observation when it is not possible, and after 
commencing with doubt [as Descartes did] I shall 
end with certainty, and hold a true balance be- 
tween the dogmatic philosophy of the peripatetics 
[that is, Scholasticism], which begins with what 
it should end with (viz., general principles), and the 
wavering philosophy of the sceptics, which stops 
where one ought to begin,”— 

that is, with doubt. General principles, there- 
fore, were not dispensed with by Bacon as 
they were by Locke; but he sought them 
through induction, and through their means 
expected to attain to certainty. Bacon and 
Descartes both equally opposed scholas- 
ticism, and both equally sought for a philo- 
sophy of reality that would give certainty. 
But whereas Descartes started from an idea 
or general conception which he obtained by 
an @ priort argument independently of all 
experience, and even of his own starting point, 
the immediate deliverance of consciousness, 





cogito, Bacon began with experience, and was, 
therefore, the leader of empiricism. 

Though brought out in a different way, 
Mr. Fowler’s results as to the place of 
Bacon in the history of, and his relation to, 
philosophy are identical with what we have 
here sketched. He was not so much a 
philosopher himself as a thinker on philo- 
sophical questions, who determined the diree- 
tion in which others afterwards proceeded, 
And as he was a founder in philosophy of 
a great movement or wave of tendency, 
so in science he was a dilettante, and, ag 
Mr. Fowler shows, was misled into many 
scientific errors, even to the rejection of the 
Copernican system. While pointing onwards 
to the way of the new movement, for which 
he provided the method, he adhered in religion 
to the first principles accepted in his own time, 
and was a genuine theist ; though his “ vague 
ness, uncertainty, or indifference” on many 
religious points are conspicuous. Mr. Fowler 
throws much light on Bacon’s true position 
by his admirable discussion of terms and 
causes, the importance of the method of exclu- 
sion, his views on final causes in science, and 
by some excellent remarks on the revolt against 
Aristotle. We think Mr. Fowler has had 
perfect success in making out the importance 
of understanding Bacon’s exact philosophical 
position in order to clear ideas regarding the 
history of logic, and the comprehension of 
its precise position even now. The influence 
exerted by Bacon upon mental and moral 
science has been unduly obscured, and we 
are glad to find it is here put in its true 
light. Bacon’s own contributions to the logie 
of induction are not to be despised. That it 
is necessary to lay stress on these points is 
evident when writers on philosophy in our 
own day (v. Prof. J. Bowen’s recently pub- 
lished work on ‘Modern Philosophy from 
Descartes to Hartmann’) question the right of 
Bacon to any place in its history. 

Altogether Mr. Fowler has done a good 
work thoroughly well, with remarkable brevity 
and admirable condensation, and yet without 
omission of what is of real importance. His 
edition of the ‘ Novum Organum’ cannot fail 
to have excellent effects from a high educa- 
tional point of view. No work we have more 
requires to be studied, or will more richly 
repay the effort than the ‘ Novum Organum.’ 
The stimulating influence and, therefore, in- 
tellectually elevating effect of its terse and 
weighty sentences can scarcely be _ over- 
estimated; and we cannot imagine a time 
when the intellectual education of English- 
men will have advanced to such a high point 
that they will not be the better of communion 
with the master-mind of English scientific and 
philosophic thought. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


You Play Me False. By Mortimer and 
Frances Collins. 3 vols, (Bentley & Son.) 

The Monks of Thelema. By W. Besant and 
J. Rice. 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Andreds-Weald. By the Rev. A. D. 
Crake. (Parker & Co.) 

A Lifes Hazard ; or, the Outlaw of Went- 
worth Waste. By Henry Esmond. 3 vols. 


(Sampson Low & Co.) 
ANOTHER novel, the sixteenth in ten years, 
| has appeared under the name of Mortimer 
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Collins. Mrs. Collins, who always assisted 
her husband in his work, must be principally 
responsible for this book, which, though a good 
deal in the old style, bears the marks of femi- 
nine authorship. We should fancy the plots 
of Adela and Miss Best against the heroine’s 
peace of mind to be the work of a lady. They 
are ingenious enough, and the story generally 
not bad; but we notice a slip in a classical 
quotation, and some of the verses are not up 
to the old mark. The main idea, an uncon- 
yentional marriage between a peer and a 
governess, and the strange introduction of the 
two, the lady striking her lover to her feet by 
taking a header into the sea, are characteristic. 

We know not whether the authors of ‘ Ready 
Money Mortiboy’ are more successful in de- 
scribing the pleasant fooling of the community 
of Thelema, a virtuous Medmenham with 


- honourable men and charming ladies as its 


inmates, or in their satire on divers kinds of 
intellectual and artistic prigs. Very happily 
treated are the solemnities of the order, 
the court of Love, and the award of the prize 
of beauty to the fairest of the Weyland rustics, 
the last a specially good bit of writing. But 
perhaps still better handled is Mr. Paul 
Rondelet, of Lothian College, Oxford, the 
prophet of that mysterious School of Thinkers 
who “‘keep the Renaissance bottled up for 
themselves,” circulate little poems, live well, 
sigh over the ignorance of their elders, and 
talk of the “higher thought, the nobler aim, 
the truer method.” Nothing is more charac- 
teristic of Rondelet than his wooing of 
Miranda, the abbess and the heroine. He is 
driven to this step by the awful thought that 
his fellowship is about to expire, and that he 
will have literally no means on which to live 
the higher life, except by taking orders. He, 
therefore, offers to share that life with the 
richest and most beautiful woman of his ac- 
quaintance. He is good enough to say that 
in women the higher receptivity alone is 
required. Miranda’s mode of silencing him, 
more Socratico, as to his pretensions (to snub 
him was impossible), is very delicious, though 
the scene is too long to transcribe. Foiled 
in this speculation, he obtains a temporary 
endowment of research from his quondam 
disciple Alan, and at length takes the cold 
plunge into writing for the penny press. “It 
is not writing for the common herd any 
longer, it is ‘swaying the masses.’” 
A cheerful contrast to the prophet of the 
higher criticism is honest Alan Dunlop, who, 
having some vigour underlying his “cul- 
ture,”’ tries to translate the “enthusiasm of 
humanity ” into work, and goes about with a 
smock-frock and a dung-fork among the Wey- 
land labourers. As he is owner of the land 
for miles around, no one thwarts his efforts 
openly ; though his uncle, Lord Alwyne (an 
amusing specimen of an elderly gentleman 
quite on the “lower levels”) goes so far as to 
write that “if he should propose to part with 
the property for any philanthropic schemes, I 
think I would go the length of locking him up 
in a private lunatic asylum, where they will 
tickle the soles of his feet with a feather.” 
His schemes all fail, from a succession of prac- 
tical difficulties, the first being that he is a 
man utterly without humour, and that his 
sympathies are all in the abstract. But he 
is intended to earn our respect and does so, 
and when he has got so far as to find out that 





Miranda is too well worth loving to be sacrificed 
for a matrimonial experiment with one of “‘the 
people,” the reader has hopes that Dunlop may 
yet succeed in understanding other facts about 
humanity. Besides these main currents of 
the narration, there are minor points that are 
amusing. Such is the part played in Alan’s 
fortunes by the Bostock family. Both Bos- 
tock and his wife are described by one who 
knows the small farmer. Such, too, is the 
episode of the “sinful brother” Peregrine, 
whose masquerading as a single man causes 
such woe in the abbey. The characters are 
all well drawn, and not one of them exagge- 
rated, and the tone of the book is uncommonly 
wholesome. 

‘The Andreds-Weald’ is a tale of the 
Norman Conquest, forming one of a series of 
“tales illustrating Church history.” It would 
be a good and pleasant story for boys, if it 
were not specially important that boys should 
be set to read nothing but what is polished, 
or, at all events, correct in style. Mr. Crake’s 
style is certainly not polished, and it lapses 
now and then into actual incorrectness, both 
of fact and of grammar. Thus, we hear of 
‘* Ethelred the Unready, as men called him, 
because his hand was never ready for good, 
or to defend his land, but only too ready for 
evil,” which is altogether an inexact explana- 
tion as it stands. Such expressions as “ the 
rest of my brothers, including myself,” and 
such slipshod writing as ‘“‘we were very silent, 
dear mother asked me whether any signs had 
been seen at sea,” abound throughout the 
book. If it were not for these faults of 
manner, the tale might be recommended for 
juvenile reading ; but in that case we should 
have another reservation to make in respect 
of the stiff and spiritless illustrations. 

The holiday task of the reviewer would be 
indeed merry if books like ‘ A Life’s Hazard’ 
were frequently published. Mr. Henry Esmond 
is a burlesque writer of unusual brilliancy. 
As this is a tale of Irish life, of course origin- 
ality would not be too rigorously demanded, 
but when, in addition to the usual reminis- 
cences of ‘ Handy’Andy’ and a few more old 
and valued friends, an olla podrida of Harrison 
Ainsworth, Mrs. Crowe, Miss Braddon, Mr. 
Boucicault, and Mr. Edmund Falconer's weakest 
points is served up to us, it is not difficult to 
imagine the drollery of the intellectual repast. 
The dialogue and manners of various persons 
of “ quality ” represented are portrayed after 
the fashion of weekly miscellanies of the 
“penny dreadful” type. Here is a specimen 
from the mouth of Sir Mervyn Mervyn, a 
baronet and a “‘ rale gintleman entoirely ” :— 

“You, Mr. O’Grady must henceforth become 
my thought night and day, how to undo the past, 
restoring you to that society which you were made 
to adorn. English though I am, I cannot doubt 
that natures such as thine ought never to be placed 
unprepared face to face with seeming wrong, for 
like all that is generous and noble you yearn to 
share the cause wherein yourself is sacrificed.” 


The passage is given verbatim. The book must 
be read if the plot is to be rightly appreciated. 
Secret springs, treasure chambers, apparitions, 
birds of ill-omen of amazing docility, storms, 
wrecks, ruins, rebels, and rapparees abound. But 
the author’s notions of law are the chief triumph 
of his humour. A trial of “ that grate warrior,” 
the outlaw, for high treason, is diversified by 
the death of the Attorney-General for Ireland 





in open court, an incident unknown, we fancy, 
to historians. The prisoner, with more effect 
than relevancy, calls witnesses to prove that 
the law officer of the Crown, years before, 
while a student at College, stole a watch, 
whereat the conscience-stricken man incon- 
tinently gives up the ghost! Another wicked 
Saxon, Col. Bagshot, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland’s aide-de-camp, who is seven times in 
six pages described as “the very gentlemanly 
military old man,” is publicly detected, with 
his wife and daughter, cheating at cards, to 
which he adds the unusual military accomplish- 
ment of picking pockets ! 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue Somersetshire Archzological and Natural 
History Society have just issued their Proceedings 
during the year 1877, being Volume XXIII. of the 
entire series. The President Bishop Clifford’s 
opening address contains a careful historical and 
topographical account, with map of King Alfred’s 
movements in Somerset. A plan from an 
“accurate instrumental survey,” accompanies a 
paper ‘On the Megalithic Antiquities at Stanton 
Drew,’ by Mr. C. W. Diamond, C.E. The stones 
now remaining are sixty-six in number, being por- 
tions of three circles. The paper on the ‘ MS. 
Accounts of the Commonalty of Bridgwater’ 
contains among many curious entries a charge for 
“the labour of John Paris riding to Taunton for a 
prior for the blessing of the town xiid.; and 
again “ For a reward given to a priest for naming 
a proctor at the Roman Curia, for the benediction 
of the town, vis. viiid.” Appended to the Pro- 
ceedings is a copy of the churchwardens’ accounts 
of the church and parish of St. Michael Without 
the Northgate, Bath, edited, with an introductory 
summary, by the Rev. C. H. Pearson. These 
accounts are the oldest of the kind, it is believed, 
yet printed, ranging from A.D. 1349 to a.p. 1575, 
(the earliest notices by Nicholls are in 1427), They 
are written on seventy-seven rolls of parchment, all 
in Latin, except ten in English, though occasionally 
a mixture of both languages occurs, and in one 
instance there is an entry combining three tongues : 
A.D. 1473, “Johi Smythe pro emendacione de le 
locke in the Tower 1d.” In 1349 2s. is left, by 
will of Wm. de Wyke towards a missal, 2d. is paid 
for a skin to bind it, and 46s. 2d. is the cost of the 
missal itself. In 1439 a manual was bought at 
Bristol for 16s. 8d., 1s. 6d. more being spent “on 
two men going on horseback to fetch the said 
book.” A charge for preparing the floor for seats 
appears as early as A.D. 1426. In 1441 there is 
8d. “Pro una sede de Thom. Bradwey,” and 
there are various later notices of the same kind, 
In 1534 we have “jd. sol. in Visitacione domini 
Cantuarensis,” marking the visitation by Cranmer, 
of whose personal presence in the West of 
England Dean Hook has omitted any statement. 
Under 10th Eliz. occurs “12d. to the ryngers to 
ryng when the Duke came yn.” The editor asks 
“What Duke was this?” we can reply that it was 
the Duke of Norfolk, who is stated in Bristol 
chronologies to have come A.D. 1568 from “ Bath 
to Bristel upon Trinity Sunday, accompanied by 
the Earl of Worcester” and others, “but he was 
sent for by the Queen from hence with all speed.” 
He was soon after beheaded. The high altar was 
pulled down, 3rd Edward the Sixth, at a cost of 
16d., and 6d. for “ washing the altar-place with 
lyme.” In 1552 there are charged “for the stufe 
and makynge the Communion table” 6s. 8d. ; and 
2s. for the “ servyse Boke in Inglysiche.” It would 
appear that cottages were but of one story and 
without chimneys, only smoke holes :—1430 “in 
factura de duo smoke holys in domo Wi. Osborne 
34d.” In 1460 a mason received 6d. a day and his 
assistant 3d. a day. Wages for labour seem to 
have continued the same to 1531], a carpenter being 
then paid 18d. for three days in tasco. In 1575 
freemasons received ls. a day, and their men 7d. ; 
beer was then 3d. a gallon for labourers, In 1482 
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there is a notice of miracle plays, including “ 2 
dosyns of beer for the same play, 4s. 4d.” The 
accounts were rendered originally on the Feast of 
the 11,000 Virgins, but, 18th Henry the Eighth, 
it was ordered that the reckoning should be on 
the Lord’s day after that feast under pain of for- 
feiture to the church of one pound of wax.” 

Messrs. Gitt & Son have sent us a specimen 
sheet of the translation into Irish of The Imita- 
tion of Christ, by the late Rev. Daniel O'Sullivan. 
The defects of the first edition, issued in 1822, are 
such as were to be expected in the then neglected 
condition of the language. The book has not been 
altered in any way but what was necessary to 
bring it to the standard of O’Donovan’s Grammar 
and other accepted authorities, which the editor 
believes he has carefully done. 

Petofi-Reliquidk, 1841-1849. Gyiijtotte Halasi 
Aladdér. (Buda Pest, Franklin-Tarsulat.)—Petofi 
literature threatens to become quite as voluminous 
as that dedicated to the most illustrious authors of 
this century. The last twenty pages of this latest 
addition to the cairn are devoted to an index to 
the bibliography of the famous Hungarian, and yet 
to ovr knowledge—the copiousness of the cata- 
logue notwithstanding—this list is far from com- 
plete. Little as England has contributed towards 
diffusing a knowledge of the great Magyar poet- 
patriot and his works, the editor of this collec- 
tion of ‘ Relics’ may be assured that Sir Jobn 
Bowring’s incomplete and incorrect collection is 
by no means the only authority this country 
possesses upon the subject of Petéfi. Nor are 
the French, Italian, and German sections «f the 
index so extensive as further research might 
make them ; nevertheless, as the latest if not the 
only classified information upon the subject, these 
data will be found of great importance to students of 
the poet’s life and works. Tothe general reader 
the letters, dramatic fragments, poems and jour- 
nalistic records which constitute the larger portion 
of this brochure will, naturally, be the attraction ; 
and, although much of the matter here gathered 
together has been previously published, it has 
been in such out-of-the-way nooks and forgotten 
publications that most of it would have perished 
had not the research and industry of the editor 
rescued it from oblivion. All thanks, therefore, 
be to him and to his coadjutor, Paul Gyulai, 
brother-in-law of Pe'dfi,and the historian of his 
country’s literature, for the much that they have 
preserved. The excerpts from Petéfi’s journals, 
his proclamations to his countrymen and other 
official documents now gathered together will, 
doubtless, prove invaluable not only to the poet’s 
future biographers, but to the historian of Hun- 
gary’s revolutions; those desirous, however, of 
attaining a comprehensive grasp of Petifi’s private 
character rather than his public career will turn 
with pleasure to the charming unartificial corre- 
spondence with his literary contemporaries, His 
letters to Jdnos Arany, Hungary’s chief living 
poet, are replete with naiveté, and depict him in 
quite an opposite light to that in which his oppo- 
nents would portray him: the fiery republican 
instead of being seen fulminating fierce manifestoes 
against a recreant aristocracy and an alien despot 
is beheld holding forth a friendly hand to his latest 
literary rival, and describing with almost childlike 
simplicity the placid evjoyments of domestic life. 
In any future collections of literary correspondence 
specimens of these charming letters should be in- 
cluded. One of the most curious documents re- 
produced in this little volume is the “ personal 
description ” given in the warrant issued by Prince 
Windischgriitz for Pet6fi’s apprehension. It reads 
thus : “ Age: 36. Place of Birth : Siebenbiirgen. 
Condition: Respectable. Religion: Reformed 
Church. Language: German, Hungarian, and 
Wallachiav. Occupation and character : formerly 
poet. Build: sleuder. Face: thin. Colour of 
face: brownish. Forehead: high. Hair: black 
and standing up. yes: black. Nose: broad. 
Mouth: well proportioned. Teeth: good. Chin: 
rather pointed. Beard: mustachios. Marked 


characteristics: is accustomed to wear his neck 
bare. Garb: in the German style.” This descrip- 





tion was erroneous in many respects, such as in 
adding ten years to the age, in name of birthplace, 
and so forth ; but what chiefly enraged Petofi was 
the statement about the costume, he being in the 
habit of dressing in the national Hungarian garb ; 
“formerly poet” also greatly excited his wrath. 
On the vexed question of Petéfi’s death the pre- 
sent volume proffers no information. 

Mr. Gowine has edited and Messrs, Grant & Co. 
publish The School Board Directory, giving a list 
of English and Welsh school boards and school 
attendance committees, with the names of the chair- 
men, clerks, &c. The book promises to be useful. 
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EARLY REFERENCE TO A PASSAGE OF ‘ PERICLES.’ 
In ‘ Law Tricks,’ a play by John Day, occurs the 
following passage:— 

JocuLo. But, Madam, do you remember what a multitude of 
fishes we saw at sea? And I do wonder how they can ail live 
by one another. 

Emriia. Why, foole, as men do on the land, the great ones 
eate up the little ones. Sig B 3, recto. 

Clearly these words are taken from the fishermen’s 
colloquy in ‘ Pericles,’ Act ii. se. 1 :— 

3 Fisu. Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea, 


1 Fisu. Why, as men do a-land, the great ones eat up the 
little ones... .. 


The play of ‘Pericles’ was not published till 
1609, while ‘ Law Tricks’ appeared in 1608. But 
George Wilkins’s novel, founded on the play of 
‘Pericles’ bears date 1608; and, consequently, 
‘Pericles’ must have been acted at least as early 
as 1607. That Day filched from the play, and not 
from the novel, is clear by turning to the fourth 
chapter of the novel. There the passage in ques- 
tion runs thus :—“ Againe comparing our rich men 
to whales that make « great shew in the worlde, 
rowling and tumbling up and downe, but are good 
for little but to sink others: that the fishes live in 
the sea as the powerfull on shoare, the great ones 
eate up the little ones.” It will be seen that Day 
is much closer than Wilkins t> the common 
original. Accordingly, Day was either present at 
the performance of ‘Pericles’ or saw the play in 
manuscript,— unless, indeed, we choose the con- 





TN 
trary hypothesis, and suppose the notable conver. 
sation of the fishermen to have been suggested ty 
Shakspeare by the passage in ‘ Law Tricks’! 

In the same play of Day’s we meet with one of 
Pistol’s favourite exclamations :— 


What ominous news can Polymetes daunt ? 
Have we not Hiren heere. Sig. F 2, recto. 


A. H. Buttey, 








EBENEZER JONES. 

Tue friends and admirers of Ebenezer Jones are 
indebted to Mr. Shepherd for bis monograph, and 
to you for calling attention to it. He, however 
like Mr. W.B. Scott, and everybody who comes to 
write about Ebenezer Jones, falls strangely into error 
as to certain prominent facts of his life. He was not 
a “ Chartist” in the technical sense of that word, 
His quarrel was not so much with princes and nobles 
as with the plutocrats who, day by day, are getting 
the country—princes and nobles and peasants— 
under their vulgar feet. 

That tremendous “Coming Cry” which W, J, 
Fox used to recite with such gusto at the National 
Assembly Hall, Holborn, was an invective against 
mammon-worship rather than against feudulity ; 
and never was hatred of “King Plutus” more 
vigorously expressed than in the ‘Song of the 
Kings of Gold.’ But as is usual with Jones, so 
intense is his own passion that he makes even the 
plutocrats sublime when he gives them voice : 


In a glorious sea of hate, 
Eternal rocks we stand ; 
Our joy is our lonely state, 
And our trust our own right hand ; 
We frown, and nations shrink : 
They curse, but our swords are old ; 
And the wine of their rage deep drink 
The dauntless Kings of Gold. 


(Chorus)—We cannot count our slaves, 
Nothing bounds our sway ; 
Our will destroys and saves. 
We let, we create, we slay— 
Ha! ha! who are gods? 

Again, he did not marry Edwin Atherstone’s 
daughter, but a niece of the bard of Nineveh, 
Again, “his day of poetry” was not (as Mr. 
Scott more beautifully than accurately puts it) 
“his day of love” (unless, indeed, his long “day 
of love” of his elder sister and brother Sumner 
be intended); for the book was not only written, 
but brought out, before he ever met his future 
wife; and the love poems in the volume were 
inspired by another woman altogether. Again, 
he was not “rendered miserable” by the strictures 
of Thomas Hood upon his more passionate poetry; 
he did not “call upon Hood,” “proud to be in- 
vited,” and “see Hood in bed”; he never saw 
Hood in his life. His brother Sumner sent the 
volume to Hood (whom he knew), and Hood wrote 
to Sumner a letter in which blame was mixed 
with praise. Again, Ebenezer Jones did not 
“write a pamphlet on the currency”; he knew 
nothing about “ currency” practically or theoretic- 
ally. The Rogerses alone can mix poetry with 
currency ; but, then, the “auriferous amalgam ” is 
not of much account on Parnassus. Again, he did 
not “abandon poetry ” (he wrote a poem almost with 
his dying hand, and sent it to the Cornhill). If 
he told Mr. W. B. Scott (and I am sure he did, as 
Mr. Scott says so) that he “could not think a 
single poetic idea, or coin a single rhyme,” he 
said it in one of those temporary fits of despond- 
ency which Mr. Scott, being a man of genius 
himself, may very likely know now and then, as 
well as the rest of them. Iu fact, he did nothing 
whatever that those who have written about him 
say he did. I am not surprised at this, I have 
lovg given up belief in “facts” as the idlest of all 
superstitions, Yet the “facts” of Ebenezer 
Jones’s life—if they can only be seized—are well 
worth preserving. Unknown as his poems are to 
the general reader, his influence has been so great 
upon those who have greatly influenced others 
that no student of nineteenth century poetry can 
leave him unread. And if poems which have had 
the admiration of such men of various generations 
as (to go by ages) Barry Cornwall, R. H. Horne, 
Lord Houghton, Mr. W. B. Scott, Mr. Browning, 
Mr, Allingham, Mr. Rossetti, and Mr. Swinburne 
are of sufficient importance to be properly placed 
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and appraised in our literature, Ebenezer Jones 
asa mere personality is of more importance still. 
Among men who have expressed themselves in Eng- 
lish verse I greatly doubt whether a more robust 
personality has appeared since Byron. Jones 
wrote in verse simply because feeling so intense 
as his,—passion so fiery,—cannot be expressed 
in prose—must be expressed in some kind of 
rhythmical form. A man may be a born rhythmist 
and yet not a born poet, just as Mr. Carlyle has 
shown us that a man may be a born poet and yet 
not a born rhythmist. With Jones, paramount 
to every requirement of art was that he should 
truly and sincerely say what he truly and sincerely 
had to say; and so that he does this he who could 
sometimes write so musically will rest content with 
lines that bruise the ears like flints—lines which 


‘ would have driven mad Mr. Hayley and killed off 


Samuel Jackson Pratt. But, even for rhythm, it 
would take many Pratts and Hayleys to produce 
lines like these, uttered in ‘ Ways of Regard’ by 
a revolutionary slave whose daughter has been 
ravished by his master :— 


Slaves! Brothers, are we 
Already cursed ! Damned are we to endurance, 
To acquiescence, to contentment! Oh, not so! 
The habit of obedience hath not slain ye! 
Arise, shake out the fetters from your souls ; 
And they will leave your limbs! All is not lost. 
Hear me, oh hear me! We no more are slaves ;— 
Have we not hearts like men? do we not feel 
The voice of kindness; contemplate with pleasure 
The joys of life ; are not our senses human ; 
Own we no love ; can we no love return? 
Oh! being men, they who would hold you slaves 
Do murder you alive! They blind your minds 
With writhing toil, and say you have no sight ; 
They break you from the majesty of man 
Into gaunt monsters, crooked miseries, 
And call you brute-like,—trample down your hearts, 
And say you have none,—banish from your souls 
The light of knowledge, and proclaim you soulless,— 
Rend you from God, and say you are not men :— 
But that we ure, witness this hungering dagger, 
Which through his troop of hireling cut-throats, 
And through bis massive towers and through his silks, 
Shall reach my daughter’s ravisher’s heart, and stab 
Right through its damned core, there thundering, 
The Man, your slave! Aha! have you no daughters ? 
Where are your wives? your sweethearts? Spitten upon! 
Beaten in the face while ravished! Ha! you start! 
Prove, prove that you are men! Revenge, Revenge! 
They bade us feed on grass—we will grow drunk 
With their red bluod : they trample us as snakes— 
We will rise dragon-like, and with our fetters 
Act—inconceivably !—Revenge ! Revenge ! 
Not that they violate our wives for sport, 
And Jaugh at our unnatural endurance,— 
Not that they tear our children from their mothers, 
Cripp'ing their limbs, extinguishing their minds 
With endless t: il,—the only things that love us,— 
Not that our food is garbage; that our babes 
Drop at the milkless teat,—not that they dare,— 
Oh shameless beasts !—unnaturally deprive 
Our youth of manhood— 
But because that they have so damned us 
That we’ve endured these shames! Oh—for this murder, 
This poisoning, this pollution, this dead life, 
What, WHAT revenge? They lash us into smiles— 
God ! we will rush through blood up to our armpits ! 


My purpose, however, is not to criticize, but to 
give a hurried glance at Jones’s life, of which his 
poetry is the faithful expression; and to do sol must 
glance at two people quite as remarkable as him- 
self, his sister and brother, Mary and Sumner 
Jones. Amid a press of other matters I think it 
my duty to do this at a moment when some little 
attention is given to him; for, with the materials 
at my command, I am, I fear, the only man who 
can. 
He was the third child of a family than which 
not even the Brontés were more remarkable for 
precocity—perhaps not even for genius. From a 
certain point of view, indeed, the Bronté children 
were not half so wonderful as these. Isolated from 
social intercourse as were the little poets of Haworth, 
itisa great mistake to speak of them as though cir- 
cumstances had shut them out fromall that is richest 
in life. They had Nature, and they had books, 
Without any kind of restraint, they could and did 
get very close indeed to the sacred heart of the 
Great Mother ; without restraint, they could and 
did get very close indeed to the sacred heart of Man. 
Did they really need much more? The mystery 
and infinity of Nature are never more intensely 
felt than bya child watching the sun sink on a York- 

ire moor ; the insignificance of the tangible earth 
4% contrasted with the encircling masterdom of the 
holy skies is more impressive to the truly poetic 
Soul than all the material grandeurs of an Alpine 








sunset. And then “a Yorkshire wind” is the weird- 
est sound that can come to the human ear. And 
when they were tired of the sun and wind, they 
could turn into the parsonage, and hold com- 
munion with the elect of the earth. Place a vigor- 
ous young soul, then, in Haworth parsonage, with 
the uncanny Patrick Bronté for a father; feed it 
with such pabulum as Nature, backed by Shak- 
speare, Milton, Scott, can afford, and if it does not 
fly high it is because it is not winged for high 
flying. But place it within the brick desert of 
London, or amid the still more dreary piles of sub- 
urban cockney villas—more lonely to the poetic 
soul than “the lonely bricks of Babylon” ; place it 
moreover in the midst of a narrow sect of British 
bigots, with parents to teach it that the very sun was 
sinful when he shone out too joyously over a “ vale 
of tears,” teachers who tabooed all carnal books, 
such as Shakspeare and Milton and Scott and Shelley 
—tabooed all books, indeed, save such approved 
guides through “the wilderness of this world” as 
‘The Assembly’s Catechism,’ Dr. Watts’s Hymns, 
‘Zion’s Trumpet,’ ‘The Cymbals of Jesus,’ and 
‘Look out for the World to Come’—place, I say, 
the tender, sensitive young soul in such a Sahara 
as this, and then see what will become of it. This 
was only one forlorn side of the forlorn fate of 
three of the most sensitive, poetic, and finely- 
endowed children then living in England—Mary, 
Sumner, and Ebenezer Jones. 

In Canonbury Square, Islington, close by the 
well-known old Canonbury brick tower, their early 
childhood was passed. Ebenezer was born there 
on the 20th January, 1820. Their father, Robert 
Jones, a gentleman of Welsh descent, was twice 
married. His second wife, Hannah Sumner (of a 
well-known Essex family), was the mother of the 
children, They and all their immediate con- 
nexions were Calvinistic dissenters, not of the 
kind familiar to us at this day, but of a narrow 
and bigoted type, which is now quite passed away. 
I may therefore speak frankly of them without 
giving offence. There was at that time among all 
dissenting bodies a kind of clergyman known as the 
“tea-and-toast parson.” His cogaomen denotes his 
function. But it was in the period of early dinners, 
and butter, then, was cheap. The tea-and-toast 
parson is also extinct, and I may speak of him 
without offence. The Joneses were in comfortable 
circumstances,—as was necessary, indeed, to enjoy 
the intimacy of the kind of parson I am glancing 
at. The house became a famous rendezvous for 
the species and the deacons, their toast-devouring 
allies ; some went so far as to call it “a little 
Heaven below,”—a poetic phrase of Dr. Watts’s, I 
believe. The children, however, took an entirely 
different view of the symposium. Their life was 
one of sadness spiced with terrors. While 
the piles of toast were fading before the unc- 
tuous faces of the parsons like mist before 
the sun, the children, as they helped to 
wait upon them, were being tortured on one side 
of the table with abstruse questions of Bible chron- 
ology, and on the other with harrowing enigmas 
about their latter end. Had they been common 
children this would not have mattered: reli- 
gion in any form is better than none. But these 
three were as full of the potentialities of genius as 
the “nightingale’s eggs” are full, we are told, of the 
potentialities of song. Now the worthy parsons I 
have alluded to looked upon them not as nightin- 
gale’s eggs at all, but as the common Calvinistic 
egg of Canonbury—to be duly hatched by them and 
saved for Canonbury and from perdition—unless, 
indeed, they happened to be before doomed to 
other uses in the Calvinistic economy. Hence, 
with the best intentions, they contrived to take 
out nearly all the beauty from their young lives— 
contrived to make them three of the most unhappy 
children in London. The cramping of the soul 
was ‘fearful. It was very sad; for the children 
were as winsome as they were gifted. Mary, the 
eldest, a curly-headed girl with lovely brown eyes 

That seemed to love whate'er they looked upon, 
had an unutterable yearning to look upon the 
world with a joyful gaze, poor thing! but then it 
was “ desperately wicked” to consider it as any- 








thing but a “vale of tears.” Yet she could not, 
for the life of her, help loving passionately the 
daisies and violets of spring and the summer 
nightingales that then could be heard in Canon- 
bury, though her heart trembled at the deadly sin 
of such carnal joys. Some children take to reading 
as a duck takes to water. They devour every- 
thing in the shape of print, and never forget it. 
Mary was one of these. But, alas! reading 
brought her no comfort; it only deepened her 
gloom ; it only added another shade to the dark- 
ness of the copper skies overhead. Instead of 
stories of Jack and his giants,—instead of dreams 
of Oberon, Puck, and Titania,—she had stories of 
the adventures of Apollyon, pictures of the Slough 
of Despond, and harrowing visions of the Bottom- 
less Pit. The very house smelt of sulphur. How 
far happier for her had she never been taught her 
letters! The stars and flowers and birds must 
and would have spoken truly to her then. Yet 
she was not entirely without her joys either. It is 
a wonderful thing that every living creature, how- 
ever wretchedly placed, has its joys. A toad 
enclosed in a stone comes at last to get such com- 
fort out of its age-long contemplations in the chilly 
darkness that it will crawl back to its cell the 
moment you remove it, and ask you to kindly 
shut out the light again. Mary’s joys were in 
her two brothers, Sumner and Ebenezer, who were 
daily and hourly growing into sweet consciousness 
and companionship, The blessing they were to 
her, however, is in a measure calculable: the 
blessing she was to them is beyond all imagin- 
ing. This is what I mean: the hedge that en- 
closes Paradise, says an Eastern writer, bristles 
with deadly prickles on one side, while the other 
is nothing but a dewy wall of amaranthine flowers, 
Such a hedge encircling the two little boys within 
the Paradise of Childhood from the witherin 
sulphur that filled the house was Mary. Though 
she breathed it pure and poisonous herself, it could 
not be given back to them filtered through so 
sweet a nature as hers without being in some 
degree tempered by her sweetness and coloured 
by her beauty. This was what just saved them, 
And she had her reward, as I am going to show. 
When the circumstances in which the poetic 

soul are placed are peculiarly cruel, there are three 
different tempers in which they may be confronted : 
there is the temper of resignation and “sweet 
acceptance” tinged with humour, such as we see 
in Hood, in Leigh Hunt (after his early and 
purely factitious turbulence), in Burns (after he 
had settled down to gauging), and in Jobn Clare ; 
there is the temper of fierce aud dauntless revolt, 
such as we see in Ebenezer Elliot and Thomas 
Cooper ; and there is that temper of fretfulness and 
repining which is so generally understood to be the 
proper poetic mood, that the poets of our day, 
whether in adverse circumstances or not, look 
around them, the moment they begin to write, for 
subjects to fret about. Of Mary’s two brothers, 
one was the very type of manly resignation to 
whatsoever ill was proved to be inevitable; the 
other was the very type of “revolt” against the 
powers that be. When they came, ina little while, 
to write poetry, this is how Sumner wrote, though 
then not much more than a boy :— 

Never will I such wrong 

Offer to glorious song, 

In whose bright service all my youth was spent 
As it would be to raise, 
For dearth of pelf or praise 
Or ill incurred, least murmur of lament. 
And, on the other hand, how Ebenezer wrote 
the stanza given above will show. Sumner, 
in short, was like his sister, studious, dreamy, 
enjoying reverie more than action,—curly-headed, 
too, and brown-eyed, like her. Ebenezer was 
full of enthusiasm and indomitable energy, with 
a bearing so proud and fearless that he looked 
two or three inches taller than he really was. 
Hence Mr. Dante Rossetti, Mr. W. B. Scott, and 
others speak of a man of five feet seven as “ tall.” 
If his eyes were blue (as some have described 

them), it was the blue not of the violet but of bright 
Damascus steel. Yet, on occasion, this kind of 
blue can become softer than any other. When a 
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child of eight, a certain usher in a Highgate 
school, famous for flagellations and prayers, was 
astounded to hear, in the commanding voice of an 
angry man, the words, ‘‘ You shall not,” come from 
a little chap, as he rushed defiantly across the 
schoolroom to prevent the pedagogue from hurling 
downstairs a poor homeless dog, that had entered 
the schoolroom for shelter. But when the heavy 
thud of the dog, as he fell crushed on the floor below, 
struck the little champion’s ear, it was he, and not 
one of the more timid pupils, who threw his hands 
before his eyes and burst into a passion of tears: 
tears which stopped, however, the moment the 
“strap” for insubordination was applied. 

Having revolted against the schoolmaster’s 
cruelty, he proceeded to revolt against the school- 
master’s educational system ; for not even at school 
had the children been permitted to do much more 
than learn the lights and shades of those doctrines 
which appalled them at the unzsthetic teas. Their 
schools had been carefully selected less for 
educational advantages than because they were 
conducted by divines of the tea-and-toast per- 
suasion. Ebenezer was famous as being the first 
who had defied the strap and the first 
who had dared to enter the domain of Belial, the 
world of poetry and romance, This is how he 
did it: it was “a pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties” indeed. The playground fence was 
bordered by beeches and poplar trees. In play 
hours he would steal away from sport, and, climb- 
ing into the branches of one of these trees, forget 
all about ‘The Assembly’s Catechism’ in the 
magic world of the Waverley Novels. Moreover, 
he began to write verse there—almost before he 
had managed to read any. Among Mary’s 
treasured papers these precocious lines (hitherto 
unpublished) were found after her death. The 
date upon them shows they were written in his 
fourteenth year :— 

See, sister, yonder is the bank 

Where the dragon-flies did play ; 
How often I have broke the rank 

Of schoolfellows and stole away 

To climb that very beechen tree 

To con some old romantic story 

Of Jewish maid or Alice Lee— 

Of knightly love and feudal glory, 
While the stately sun was going 

Like a hero to his bride, 

On my leafy study throwing 

His parting glance of pride. 

Then came to me the joys, the fears— 
The lofty hopes of poetry, 

And brightly shone my future years. 

I stood and gazed exultingly, 

And sometimes ’neath my lofty bower 
A beauteous girl would wander by— 
I knew not then that wealth was power, 
That love from poverty would fly : 
With ardent and devoted pride 

I read on her sky-watching eyes 
Genius might win a lovely bride, 
And vowed to gain the prize. 

The revolt against “ King Plutus” in an urchin 
of this age must have been instinctive, like the 
“pointing” of a pointer puppy. And equally 
noticeable is the kind of prophetic sympathy he 
shows with that passion of passions which was 
afterwards his blessing and his bane. But now 
came a great and important change in the family 
prospects. The father underwent a long illness, 
and comparative poverty threatened to succeed 
comparative affluence. 

At first the children realized the terrors of the 
enemy approaching no more than a landsman in 
an unarmed ship realizes the terrors of the black 
speck far away on the horizon, which causes the 
captain in imagination to hear the yells and see 
the knives of the Lascar pirates just starting in 

wit. For at first disaster presented the aspect 
of a friend driving away the Moloch of religious 
bigotry. The tea-and-toast parsons fled. Bunyan 
and Zerubbabel Smith were shelved, and Ebenezer 
brought home Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ and 
‘Sartor Resartus’ and read them aloud. Blessed mis- 
fortune that gave them for Zerubbabel Smith Car- 
lyle! Neverwas there such afever of intellectual ex- 
citement in three such young minds. Here, if they 
wanted resignation to the inevitable more thorough 
than Sumner’s own, they got it: here, if they wanted 
defiance towards that which can and may be 
fought — defiance as fiery as Ebenezer’s — they 


got it. Long passages were got up by heart 
among them and recited as some people will 
recite Shakspeare. Over the roof misfortune, like 
the “demon bird” of the dream, was hovering, 
waiting to tear them with beak and claw ; but you 
would never have thought it if you had heard, 
now in this room and now in that, the perorations 
of the sage of Chelsea started by Mary in her 
girlish treble, taken up by Sumner in his gentle 
tones, and then by Ebenezer in a voice not gentle 
at all, but with defiance and daring in every note. 
Passing one of her brothers on the stairs Mary 
would greet him with “ Two men I honour and no 
third,”—shaking her curls with joy and shedding 
light from her face as she flitted away, still keeping 
up her chant; and he (Ebenezer or Sumner) 
would take up the song, chanting in a swift re- 
joicing way, in token of the freedom that had come 
to them—in token of their new-found creed that God 
was a God of love—that man was not a creature 
to be hated utterly, and that to find the world a 
beautiful one was not a deadly sin. “ Hardly 
entreated brother,” Mary would cry out from the 
landing, “for us was thy back so bent! for us were 
thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed! Thou 
wert our conscript on whom the lot fell, and fight- 
ing our battles wert thou marred.” She little 
thought, poor child, how applicable would soon be 
those words of Carlyle to the brothers, who were 
listening at the foot of the stair. Next week I 
should like to tell how “hardly entreated” they 
were when they came to stand up in the Battle of 
Life. But it is a sad story altogether. 
THEODORE WATTS. 








THE FOURTH ORIENTAL CONGRESS, FLORENCE, 1878. 
Florence, Sept. 15. 


On the last day of the third Oriental Congress, 
which was held at St. Petersburg in September, 
1876, it was settled that the next Congress should 
be held at Florence in 1878. Details were left to 
the Italian Committee, and accordingly notice was 
given in due time that M. Amari was elected 
President, and M. Angelo De Gubernatis Secretary. 
The time fixed was September 12th to 18th, and 
delegates were appointed to register members, and 
give information at the different towns of Europe. 
In the British Isles Mr. Thomas Chenery and Mr. 
Robert Cust, the Honorary Secretary and Librarian 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, were appointed to 
represent London; Profs. Sayce and Legge for 
Oxford ; Prof. W. Wright for Cambridge; and 
Dr. John Muir for Edinburgh. A reduction of 
thirty per cent. upon Italian railway fares was 
allowed to all holders of Congress tickets, but the 
issue of these tickets was restricted to those who 
were bond fide interested in the subjects to be 
discussed. Ladies and dilettanti and chance 
travellers who had swollen the numbers of 
attendants at previous congresses to a ridiculous 
extent were sternly excluded. The drawback 
was the early date fixed for the meeting, when 
the heat of the Italian sun was still at its 
height. However, the limited time at the dis- 
posal of learned professors who had to come a 
great distance left no choice. Italy, on the 
other hand, presented great attractions. By the 
llth of September a very large number 
of members had arrived, and the office of 
the Congress in the Palazzo Riccardi was 
thronged by holders of tickets, which had been 
distributed to applicants by the delegates appointed 
for each country at the price of ten shillings each. 
Magnificent rooms had been set apart for the Con- 
gress, and a capital museum of Oriental objects 
had been brought together. On the evening of 
the 11th the preliminary meeting of delegates was 
held to arrange details. 

The following sections were formed, which could, 
if necessary, be held at the same time in separate 
rooms, or on different days, according to the pres- 
sure of business, or the convenience of parties who 
wished to attend two sections: 1. Egyptology ; 
2. Semitic (Assyriology); 3. Semitic (Arabic); 4. 
Indianist ; 5. Indo-European and Iranian; 6. 





Altaic ; 7. Chinese, Indo-Chinese, and Japanese. 





Members were requested to associate themselves 
to one or more sections, and then to proceed to 
elect a president, vice-president, and secretary 
out of their number. A great number of written 
communications had already been forwarded to 
the office, which had to be distributed amo 
these sections ; all this was not accomplished in 
one sitting, the heat of which was excessive, 
though alleviated by ices and lemonade. 

On Thursday the 11th the Congress was opened 
in due form in the Sala di Senato, in the Uffizi, 
by no less a personage than Amadeo, Duke of 
Aosta, ex-King of Spain, who was deputed to this 
office by his brother, King Humbert. The scene 
was a very fine one, as the hall is grand in size 
and decoration, and in addition to the members of 
the Congress there was a large attendance of 
spectators. The Minister of Public Instruction 
made an oration, which was followed by one from 
the President, Amari, and the Secretary, De 
Gubernatis, but not one word, good or bad, fell 
from the Duke’s lips, which made his appearance at 
all somewhat ridiculous. The company proceeded 
to the Palazzo Riccardi, which was now thrown 
open to ticket-holders, and at 2 p.m. another tedi- 
ous meeting was held to settle about presidents 
and vice-presidents of sections. 

The Italian, like other Southern races, is sadly 
deficient in that administrative power which 
distinguishes the Northern races, a power which 
is quite compatible with civil liberty. The con- 
sequence was that the Congress, consisting of 
members strangers to each other aud speak- 
ing different languages, in the absence of a con- 
trolling authority became a mob : however, gradu- 
ally, light came out of darkness, and the sections 
were formed. The names of the great scholars in 
each section and the nature of the discussions will 
be given next week. On Thursday evening the 
Delegates of the Congress dined in the Palazo 
Pitti with the Duke of Aosta, and after dinner 
they were severally presented to him. 

The Congress is a great success, as upwards of 
120 members have attended, and no part of 
Europe is unrepresented. R. 0. 








Literary Gossip. 

THE widow of the late Mr. Charles J. Ma- 
thews has put, it is said, into the hands of 
Mr. Charles Dickens abundant material for a 
life of the famous comedian. This material 
includes, for the early life, an autobiography, 
prepared for publication by Mr. Mathews, 
together with notes for the continuation of the 
same, letters, &c. Mr. Dickens intends further 
to supplement this matter by all the letters 
and information bearing on the subject that he 
can collect from other sources. He will feel 
much obliged to anybody who will forward to 
him at 26, Wellington Street, Strand, such 
papers as may assist him in making the work 
complete. The book will be published in the 
course of next year by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton will supply to the 
Gentleman's Magazine for January the opening 
chapters of a new novel, entitled ‘ Under which 
King?’ 

Mr. ArcHIBALD Forses will contribute an 
article to the October number of the Nineteenth 
Century, entitled ‘The Fiasco of Cyprus’ 
The Rev. Mr. Mackonochie will publish the 
draft of a suggested Act of Parliament for the 
Disestablishment of the Church. Mr. Glad 
stone, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and Mr. 
Mallock will be also among the contributors. 


Messrs. Besant AND Rice will shortly cor 
tribute a new story to the Graphic, 

Mr. Justin M‘Carrtuy is not satisfied with 
the labour involved in writing a history of the 
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reign of Queen Victoria ; he is engaged upon 
3 new novel, the title of which is to be ‘ Donna 
Quixote.’ 

Mr. Hopees will publish, on the Ist of 
October, at the price of one penny, ‘England’s 
Mission,’ being a reprint of Mr. Gladstone’s 
article from the September number of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Messrs. RIVINGTON have nearly ready two 
volumes of ‘ Miscellanies, Literary and Reli- 
ious,’ by the Bishop of Lincoln ; two volumes 
of ‘Studies, Critical and Devotional, on the 
Collects of the Communion Office,’ by the 
Dean of Norwich; a ‘Selection, adapted to 
the Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year, from 
the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons” of S. John 
H. Newman’; ‘The Theory of Development,’ 
a criticism of Dr. Newman’s essay on the 
development of Christian doctrine, by the 
late Canon Mozley, reprinted from the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, January, 1847; ‘A Selec- 
tion from Pascal’s Thoughts,’ translated by 
H. L. Sidney Lear ; ‘ Day unto Day,’ a book 
containing a text, short reading, and hymn 
for every day in the Church’s year, selected by 
the same ; ‘The Devotional Birthday Book,’ 
forming a new volume of Rivingtons’ Devo- 
tional Series; ‘The Microscope of the New 
Testament,’ by the late Dr. Sewell, formerly 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford, edited by the Rev. W. J. Crichton, 
M.A; ‘An Introduction to the Study of 
Painted Glass,’ by A. A.; and a new translation 
of ‘The Confessions of St. Augustine,’ forming 
a volume of the “ Library of Spiritual Works 
for English Catholics.” 

THE French Government will be represented 
at the approaching meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation at Oxford by the Baron de Watteville ; 
and among other foreign visitors will be the 
Comte de Marsy, of the Bibliothéque de Com- 
piégne, and Count Balzani, of the Biblioteca 
Vittorio Emanuele, Rome. An _ interesting 
programme will be arranged, and among the 
papers to be read may be mentioned ‘ Old 
Parochial Libraries of England and Wales,’ 
by Mr. T. W. Shore ; ‘ Special Collections of 
Books for Provincial Libraries,’ by Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright ; ‘Cathedral Libraries, their Contents 
and Uses,’ by Rev. H. E. Reynolds; ‘On the 
Foundation of Bibliographical Professorships,’ 
by Mr. W. E. A. Axon; ‘On Indicators,’ by 
Mr. J. Yates; ‘The Union of Subscription 
Libraries with those established under the 
Public Libraries Acts,’ by Mr. J. Potter 
Briscoe ; ‘On the Signification of Libraries, 
Past and Present,’ by Dr. Seligmann; ‘On 
Accessions Catalogues,’ by Mr. F. T. Barrett, 
and a note by the same author ‘On Subject- 
matter Entries in Dictionary Catalogues’; ‘On 
Shelf Arrangement,’ by Mr. E. A. Roy; ‘On 
the Salaries of Librarians,’ by Mr. R. Harrison; 
‘The Postal Union and International Copy- 
nght,’ by Mr. H. Stevens; ‘On some Practical 
Points in the Preparation of a General Cata- 
logue of English Literature,’ by Mr. C. Wal- 
ford; ‘On Printing the British Museum Cata- 
logue,’ by Mr. W. E. A. Axon; ‘Notes and 
Hints about Libraries, by Rev. Dr. C. Rogers; 
and ‘Notes on Printers and Printing in the 
Provincial Towns of England and Wales,’ by 
Mr. W. H. Allnutt. 

_Bestpgs the papers read and the various 
ssions thereon, the business to be trans- 
acted will include a Report of the Council on 






the work of the Association during the year ; 
the Metropolitan Free Libraries Committee 
will give an account of their labours; the 
Committee on Poole’s Index will show what 
has been done to co-operate in a new edition 
of that work; and the Report of the Com- 
mittee on a new General Catalogue of English 
Literature will be submitted for thorough 
criticism. The Report of the recent Royal 
Commission on Copyright will be discussed 
from the librarians’ point of view. It is 
expected that other questions in connexion 
with library science will be raised in the course 
of the meeting. 


Mr. S. Puiturrs Day, author of ‘Down 
South ; or, Experiences at the Seat of War in 
America,’ is writing a series of little books 
entitled ‘Food Papers.” One of these, 
‘Household Economics,’ will be issued im- 
mediately. 

Mr. CHarLes Gipson has completed for 
Belgravia a new story, entitled ‘ Queen of the 
Meadow.’ 


Mr. Witu1amM Paterson, of Edinburgh, 
has in the press, and will shortly publish, ‘A 
Practical Directory for the Improvement of 
Landed Property,’ by Mr. Scott Burn, illustrated 
with sixty-five large plates ; ‘A Dictionary of 
the Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature 
of Great Britain,’ by the late Samuel Halkett, 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, and the 
Rev. John Laing, Librarian of the New College, 
Edinburgh; a Fac-simile of the Ancient 
Heraldic Manuscript (1542), emblazoned by 
Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, edited by 
Dr. David Laing; ‘Don Quixote,’ illus- 
trated with thirty-seven original etchings by 
Adolph Lalauze, done expressly for this edi- 
tion ; Innes’s ‘ Critical Survey on the Ancient 
Inhabitants of Scotland, with a memoir by 
Dr. George Grub ; The Scottish Almanac for 
1879; and the fifth volume of the library 
edition of the works of Robert Burns, con- 
taining the prose. 

A MONUMENT is to be erected in Dundee 
to the memory of the late Rev. George Gil- 
fillan. 

Messrs. A. & C. Buack announce ‘ Bible 
Echoes in Ancient Classics,’ by Dr. Craufurd 
Tait Ramage, author of ‘ Beautiful Thoughts 
from Latin Authors,’ ‘ Beautiful Thoughts 
from Greek Authors,’ &c. The book contains 
a collection of parallel passages from sacred 
and profane authors. 


Unper the presidency of Mr. James Crossley 
a meeting of the Council of the Record Society 
has been held at the Chetham Library, Man- 
chester, when it was resolved to proceed im- 
mediately with the first volume of the Society’s 
publications, which will be the ‘Church Surveys 
of Lancashire and Cheshire.’ It will be edited 
by Col. Fishwick, F.S.A. 

M. J. Bavquier has lately published 
(Heilbronn, Henninger) ‘ Bibliographie de la 
Chanson de Roland,’ comprising the manu- 
scripts, various editions, and translations, dis- 
sertations, and notes relating to the subject, 
followed by an alphabetical index. 


THE Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres has awarded the Prix Volney (for 
researches of comparative philology) to M. 
Joseph Halévy, for his essay on the Saffa 
inscription, which has been noticed in these 





columns. 


Messrs. G. Bett & Sons announce, besides 
‘ A Handbook to the Coinage of Scotland,’ from 
Alexander I. to Anne, with numerous figures, 
by Mr. J. D. Robertson, which will be pub- 
lished next week, new editions of Mr. Collier’s 
‘ History of English Dramatic Poetry,’ which, 
as we have already mentioned, the veteran has 
revised, and of a ‘ Dictionary of Artists of the 
English School,’ by Mr. Redgrave ; ‘Goethe’s 
Faust,’ the first part complete, with selections 
from the second part, the former revised and 
the latter newly translated for this edition, by 
Miss Swanwick, with forty steel engravings 
after Retzsch’s designs ; the fourth edition of 
Mr. Coventry Patmore’s ‘ Victories of Love’; 
‘Through Rough Waters,’ a story for young 
people, by the author of ‘The Rose Garden,’ 
‘Unawares,’ &c., with eleven illustrations ; 
and ‘Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume for 
1878,’ edited by H. K. F. Gatty. 

THE same publishers announce the following 
additions to Bohn’s Standard Library: Miss 
Martineau’s ‘ History of England, from 1800- 
15’; Lessing’s Dramatic Works, Vol. Il, 
containing all the complete comedies written 
by Lessing; and Lessing’s Prose Works, a 
selection comprising the ‘ Laocoon’ (Beesley’s 





translation), ‘ Hamburg Dramatic Notes,’ and 
‘ How the Ancients Represented Death’: the 
two last pieces have been translated by Miss 
Helen Zimmern. 

Messrs. CHouRcCH AND Bropriss, whose 
translation of Tacitus, now complete, has 
been generally approved, have undertaken to 
translate for Messrs. Macinillan & Co. the first 
five books of the third decade of Livy’s 
Roman History. 

THE death is announced of the Rev. W. 
Linwood. Mr. Linwood’s undergraduate career 
was exceptionally brilliant. He carried off 
the Hertford, Ireland, and Craven Scholarships, 
and when he took his degree in 1839 great 
things were expected of him; but he hardly 
realized the hopes formed of him. He published 
an edition of Sophocles, a Lexicon to “schylus, 
&c., but he can scarcely be said ever to have 
done justice to his powers, or produced any 
work worthy of his great attainments as a 
Greek scholar. 

Dr. NEuMANN, of the University of Heidel- 
berg, is engaged on an Old French grammar, 
treated, of course, historically. He is also pre- 
paring illustrations of the words used in trade 
and business in the different dialects of Old 
French, attempting to do for France what 
Heinzel’s ‘Geschichte der niederfriinkischen 
Geschiiftssprache’ does for the country it 
treats of. 

Messrs. E. Moxon & Co. intend to bring 
out M. Gustave Doré’s illustrations to the 
‘Tdylls of the King’ in a single volume. They 
have obtained permission from Mr. Tennyson 
to print the passages from his poems that are 
illustrated in the plates. 

Messrs. WarD, Lock & Co. promise a new 
edition, rewritten, of John Latouche’s (Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd) ‘Travels in Portugal.’ 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will publish 
immediately, under the title of ‘ Village 
Politics,’ a small volume of sermons and 
addresses on the Labour Question, by the Rev. 
Charles W. Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of Gran- 
borough, Bucks. 

Baron Davip DE GijNzBuRG presented an 





essay on the poetical book ‘Tharshish,’ by 





Seale 
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the famous Moses ben Ezra of Grenada 
(twelfth century), for his degree of Candi- 
datus at the University of St. Petersburg. 
He is now preparing an edition of the 
book itself, according to MSS. in various 
libraries. The Giinzburg family possess them- 
selves one of the best collections of Hebrew 
MSS., about nine hundred in number. They 
are kept in Paris,and from them Dr. Neubauer 
drew a great number of documents for the 
‘Histoire des Rabbins Francais du Treiziéme 
Siccle’ (twenty-seventh volume of the ‘Histoire 
Littéraire de la France’) which he edited last 
year together with M. Renan. 


THE eminent Danish Orientalist, Prof. Niels 
Ludvig Westergaard, died at Copenhagen on 
the 9th inst. He was born in 1815, From 
a very early age he gave himself to the study 
of Indian philology, and in 1841 started on 
a long journey through India, Persia, and 
Caucasia, returning in 1844. The year after 
he was made Professor of Oriental Philology 
and Literature at Copenhagen, a post which 
he held until his death. His contributions to 
literature have been very numerous and im- 
portant. 


A TELEGRAM in Thursday’s Times announces 
the death of Prof. Seager, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Kensington. He died, after a very 
short illness, at Florence, whither he had gone 
to take part in the proceedings of the Congress 
of Orientalists. 

Mr. Evetyn D. JErRotp is engaged upon 
the ‘Life and Letters of Balzac,’ a work which 
is now in a forward state 

Dr. W. P. SHELASHNIKOV, at St. Peters- 
burg, is preparing a book in Russian on the 
architecture of the first Temple in general and 
particularly on the two columns Sachin and 
Boaz, according to the latest discoveries in 
Palestine. It is to be hoped that he will 
not overlook Mr. Fergusson’s excellent volume 
on the subject which we reviewed a fortnight 
ago. 
Mr. W. Swan SonnENSCHEIN has in pre- 
paration the translation of the fourth edi- 
tion of Jacob Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Mythologie’ 
(1875-8), of which we made mention some 
time ago, and which it was suggested that Mr. 
Thoms’s Society should undertake to bring 
out. The first volume will be published 
before the close of the present year, and its 
translation has been entrusted to Mr. James 
S. Stallybrass, who is best known as joint- 
author of Mr. A. Sonnenschein’s ‘German for 
the English.’ He will illustrate and supple- 
ment the text by original notes, and the 
numerous quotations will in cases of difficulty 
be translated into English. The book will be 
dedicated, by permission, to Prof. Max Miiller. 
Mr. Sonnenschein also announces the first 
volume of ‘ Alpine Plants painted from Nature,’ 
by Joseph Seboth, containing one hundred 
highly-finished coloured plates, with text; a 
translation of Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow’s 
‘Die kindlichen Triebe,’ by Miss Bolton, of the 
Anerley Kindergarten ; Morgenstern’s ‘ Life of 
Frébel’; and a ‘ Practical Guide to the Kinder- 
garten.’ 

GERMAN works preparing for early publica- 
tion include, ‘ The Life of Schiller’s Wife,’ by 
Dr. Karl Fulda; Von Hartmann’s long ex- 
pected ‘Phenomena of Moral Consciousness,’ 
in which some great social problems of the 


Philosophical Terminology,’ by Prof. Eucken, 
of Jena; and a miniature edition, illustrated 
by Erdmann Wagner, of Gutzkow’s ‘The 
King’s Lieutenant.’ 








SOIENCE 
Transactions of the Institution of Naval Arche- 
tects, Vol. XVIII. (London.) 


THE eighteenth volume of the ‘ Transactions of 
the Institution of Naval Architects’ contains, 
besides the list of officers and members, and 
a statement of the objects and of the regu- 
lations of the institution, reports of the pro- 
ceedings in London during March, and in 
Glasgow during August, of the past year. 
Sixteen papers were discussed in March, and 
fourteen in August. The subjects of the 
papers are naturally for the most part of too 
technical a nature to interest any but the 
professional reader. But such is not the case 
in every instance. The primary importance of 
our naval defences is such as to tempt many 
persons to look at the results of inquiries into 
the details of which they would feel themselves 
unprepared to enter. Thus Mr. Barnaby’s 
paper ‘On the Fighting Power of the Mer- 
chant Ship in Naval Warfare’ opens a question 
of no small interest. The conclusions of the 
writer, to which his position as Director of 
Naval Construction to the Royal Navy gives 
peculiar weight, are these. The merchant ship, 
which was at one tiine the equal of the ship 
of war, held a high place in naval warfare far 
into the present century. For reasons assigned 
by the writer, it gradually lost its place, and 
for war purposes fell into contempt among naval 
men. The extension of the space occupied by 
machinery in war ships, and the perfection of 
explosive missiles, have been gradually bring- 
ing the two kinds of ships together again, 
except where armour is employed. The ap- 
preciation of this fact on the part of naval 
constructors, as well as on that of the Govern- 
ment, may tend to arrangements that would 
secure to the State the services of all suitable 
vessels in the event of war, and would prevent 
them from passing into the hands of our 
enemies. “ We have,” Mr. Barnaby concludes, 
“a magnificent possession in our mercantile 
steam fleet. A large portion of it possesses 
high speed, coal endurance, sea-worthiness. 
It needs to be manned by trained British 
seamen and to be at the service of the State. 
It will not, I believe, be the fault of the naval 
administration if this is not accomplished.” 

In a paper on citadel ships Mr. E. J. Reed 
has argued that the circular or soup-plate 
form of the Russian ironclads may be taken 
advantageously as the point of departure in 
designing citadel ships to meet the circum- 
stances and conditions of naval warfare. Mr. 
Reed’s arguments, however, do not seem to 
have convinced many beside himself that 
these inventions are anything but clumsy 
blunders. Starting from the buoyancy of a 
sphere of 100 feet in diameter, Mr. Reed com- 
pares a hull in the form of a soup plate, of 
that diameter, with a vessel of equal displace- 
ment of a more ordinary form, 245 feet long 
and 40 feet in beam. Assuming a displace- 
ment of 4,250 tons, it will be possible to make 
the former hull of iron of 19 inches in thick- 
ness, while for the latter form the thickness 





day are to be dealt with; a ‘History of 


is a saving of 1,200 tons out of a displace. 
ment of 4,250 tons, which would allow 609 
tons of machinery and 600 tons of coal to be 
carried by the circular vessel in excess of the 
weight available for the other, supposing the 
thickness of both to be the same. There is, 
on these figures, a superiority of a little over 
28 per cent. in buoyancy possessed by the 
circular vessel, of which advantage may be 
taken by way either of increasing the thick- 
ness of the armour or of providing additional 
machine power and store of coal. It is curious 
that none of the experts who took part in the 
discussion should have called attention to the 
fact that, according to the formule generally 
relied on for ascertaining the speed of vessels, 
the circular ironclad would meet two and a 
quarter times the resistance of the shipshape 
vessel. To maintain equal speed (to say nothing 
of the naval question of the handling of the 
ship), two and a quarter times the power must 
be expended on the circular ship, while at the 
same time its capacity for extra machinery and 
fuel is only 28 per cent. times more than that 
of the normal vessel. This simple rule-of-three 
sum looks very unfavourable to the Russian 
system. At the same time it may be admitted 
that if, as Mr. Reed anticipates, the improve- 
ment of torpedoes should lead to the plating 
of the keel, as weil as of the sides and deck, 
of war vessels, a circular citadel, placed in the 
centre of an’ otherwise unarmoured vessel, will 
naturally suggest itself to the architect as the 
lightest form consistent with a given strength. 
But, bearing in mind the two cardinal facts, 
that the charge of the torpedo may be made, 
and has been made, so powerful that no thick- 
ness of armour would save a vessel under 
which it exploded in contact, and, secondly, 
that absolute contact is necessary to the full 
destructive effect, and that a distance of a very 
few feet gives immunity to the vessel attacked, 
it is impossible to admit that an armoured keel 
is likely to be a wise mode of defending a ship 
of war from submarine mines, 

The paper which is of the highest import- 
ance of any contained in the volume before us, 
is one by Mr. W. Froude, F.R.S., ‘On the 
Wave-Making Resistance of Ships.’ This 
communication embodies the report drawn up 
by that gentleman for the Admiralty, on the 
series of experiments as to the resistance 
experienced by different forms of hulls. They 
have been made, it is true, on models of only 
one-twenty-fifth the size of the actual vessels; 
but Sir Spencer Robinson bears witness that 
the doubts which he originally entertained as 
to the value of the proposed investigation on 
that score were entirely removed by watching 
the experiments. The results of these trials, 
plotted by Mr. Froude in a most ingenious, 
though simple diagram, throw a flood of 
light on the extraordinary anomalies which 
have hitherto been found to accompany al 
increase of speed, when the rate of ten of 
eleven knots an hour is passed. Mr. Froude 
has shown that certain forms of wave are 
proper to certain velocities, and that the length 
of the body of a vessel will offer least resistance 
when it is duly proportioned to the form o 
wave which its speed will raise. Thus the 
length of a vessel will, as the results of thes 
elegant researches, be hereafter expressed a8 8 
practice of the intended maximum speed. Em 
piricism will be banished from ship building, 





must be reduced to 13} inches. Thus there 





as far as this important item is concerned 
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And it will become possible to work out 
mathematically all the leading dimensions of 
3 ship, with good foreknowledge of the 
behaviour of the vessel constructed on the 
new rules. The discovery is one of the utmost 
importance to naval architecture; and it is 
not too much to say that it is one which will 
secure for Mr. Froude a distinguished place 
among the advancers of science. Dr. Woolley, 
who presided over the meeting at which the 
aper was read, said that the gentleman from 
Cambridge who is the author of the received 
book upon hydrodynamics current at that 
University, expressed the opinion there held, 
that Mr. Froude’s labours had “effected a 
complete revolution in the whole theory of re- 
sistances.” The pre-eminence in scientific repute 
so long held by the French naval architects is 
now fully vindicated for those of Great 
Britain. 








Multum in Parvo Gardening. By Samuel Wood. 
(Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 
Tux author of this little book has previously pub- 
lished some useful practical works, the favourable 
reception accorded to which has probably induced 
him to lay before the public the present treatise, 
which we cannot but consider as likely to be 
misleading. The writer professes to tell his 
readers how to obtain 620]. per annum clear 
profit, from one acre of land, without glass, by the 
cultivation of fruits and vegetables ; and how to 
grow flowers in three glass-houses so as to realize 
1761. per annum clear profit. It does not appear 
that he has ever accomplished the feats above 
mentioned, and we think it extremely unlikely 
that he ever will. The item of rent and taxes is 
not accounted for, and, moreover, the crops upon 
which the author relies to produce the nett profit 
aforesaid, include peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
which are to yield, according to the author's esti- 
mate, half the six hundred pounds! We wonder 
how many shillings the author realized from his 
unprotected peach-walls in the spring of last year. 
We know of many gardens where not a single peach 
was to be found out of doors, and in some places 
things are not much better this year. The fallacies 
of a book like this, which may find its way into the 
hands of amateurs, clergymen, and small capitalists, 
can hardly be too strongly condemned, for if not 
detected, it is obvious they may occasion serious 
loss and bitter disappointment. As for the 
author’s opinions, founded as they are “ upon ob- 
servation,” we can only say that the value of the 
former is in direct proportion to the accuracy 
of the latter, and if any readers care to know 
what Mr. Wood’s opinions are, we commend to 
them his account of green-fly and other insects, 
and his views as to the potato disease. It will 
be new to chemists also, we suspect, to learn that 
“nitrogen is said to comprise tive different kinds 
of gas.” It is disheartening to see the toil and 
labour of those who have been endeavouring to 
inculcate some notions of elementary principles 
thrown away upon such writers as Mr. Wood. 


Guide du Botaniste en Belgique. Par Francois 
‘Crépin, (Brussels, Mayolez.) 


Tuts is a delightful little book, full of very varied 
information, suitable for all classes of botanical 
students, novices, dilettantt, and experts. In some 
seases it is local—Belgian—intensely patriotic, as 
Belgian literature generally is ; in other senses it is 
cosmopolitan, indeed, its interest extends beyond 
this present globe, and reaches back to the time 
when the traces of Algz first imprinted themselves 
on the Cambrian strata of the Ardennes, and tree 
ferns waved over the coal-fields of Liége. The 
author tells us, in clear language, which wins and 
keeps our interest, how, when, and where to ob- 
serve, collect, and preserve recent and fossil 
Plants. He supplies the place of a knowing 
friend who knows in what pool to look for a 
particular alga, how to secure it, how to examine 





it with microscope and test-tube, how to preserve 
it, and how best to place it amid its fellows. 
Should the botanist wish to transmit to others 
the results of his observations, this little book will 
tell him how to prepare floras, monographs, and 
afford directions how to correct his proofs. In 
fine the book is a good—more, an excellent— 
guide to the botanist in every stage of his career 
from tyro to professor. The strictly local part 
of the book is devoted to the indication of the 
most suitable localities for botanizing excursions 
and fossil hunting in Belgium. The patriotic 
part of the book, if we may so call it, is devoted 
to a very interesting sketch of the botanists of 
Belgium, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries inclusive, and to an enumeration of the 
libraries, herbaria, museums, learned societies, and 
gardens open to the botanical student. Much of 
what is in this book is applicable to this or any 
other country, and nowhere that we know of are 
such concise directions for the study of fossil 
botany to be found. For these reasons we com- 
mend M. Crépin’s unpretending but excellent 
volume to the notice of British botanists as supply- 
ing information not otherwise accessible to them. 


Ferns of the British Isles. Described and Photo- 
graphed by SY C. (Van Voorst.) 
THERE are so many fern books, cheap or costly, 
popular or scientific, concise or diffuse, that it 
might be thought there was no room for more. 
Not so, however, thinks SY ©. He orshe certainly 
does not err on the side of diffuseness, and the 
descriptions given, so far as we have tested them, 
are accurate. The photographs are useful as 
portraits, but on too small a scale, so that the 
illustrations give the impression of having been 
taken, as some indeed have been, from very poor 
specimens. The book will be useful as a reminder 
to those whose memory fails them, or it may 
supply a hint to a beginner. The paper and typo- 
graphy leave nothing to be desired. 


Introduction to Botanic Teachings at (in) the 
Schools of Victoria. By Baron Ferd. von Mueller. 
(Melbourne, Ferres.) 

Tuis is a small book drawn up on the same plan as 

Dr. Masters’s ‘Botany for Beginners” “An ex- 

perience of nearly forty years has convinced the 

author that the use of a grammar-like publication 
for initiating into a study of plants is alike weari- 
some to the teacher and children, and that, as 

a rule, subject to rare exception, the knowledge 

acquired from the first elementary works on 

botany is as quickly gained as lost.” We quite 
agree with the author as to this point. As it seems 
to us, the first thing to do is to fix and intensify 
the interest a child naturally takes in the wild 
flowers around him. Proceed from the known to 
unknown gradually, instilling notions of grammar, 
so to speak, as the pupil’s interest is aroused and 
his knowledge increases. Baron von Mueller dis- 
courses on the common flowers of Australia, the 
eucalyptus, the acacias, the loranths, the she oaks, 

&c., and, by means of the lessons to be learnt from 

them, contrives, in the space of less than a hundred 

and fifty pages, to communicate a very considerable 
and, it is needless to say, for its scope, exact 
account of the main principles of botany. 











THE PLANET VULCAN. 

I ENCLOSE an extract from a letter, dated 
August the 30th, which I have received from Mr. 
Lewis Swift, of Rochester, N.Y. 

It will be evident that if the observed planet 
retrograded five minutes of arc in five minutes of 
time that it must be much nearer to the Sun than 
the hypothetical planet of Le Verrier ; but, con- 
sidering the hurried nature of observations made 
during totality, I conclude that astronomers will 
not be inclined to place much weight on such a 
difference of position, unless both Prof. Watson 
and Mr. Lewis Swift made more definite observa- 
tions of the new stars place with regard to 
6 Cancri than we have as yet heard of. 

A. C. Ranyarp. 


“Tt gives me great pleasure to inform you of 





my discovery of the hypothetical Vulcan only some 
five minutes after its discovery by Prof. Watson, 
where totality commenced that number of minutes 
earlier than at Denver. I have not time now to 
enter into details, but will gladly do so if you 
desire it. That we both saw the elusive planet 
I am as certain of as I am that I saw the Sun 
eclipsed. My principal object in observing the 
eclipse was to make a vigorous effort to discover it 
if it had an existence. Before leaving home I 
arranged my programme as follows: to devote 
twenty seconds to general observation immediately 
afcer totality, and the same time to the same 
purpose immediately preceding the end of totality, 
and the remainder, some two minutes, to searching 
for Vulcan. In less than half a minute I ran 
upon two equally bright stars of the 5th magnitude, 
very red, and both with large discs, one of which 
I knew was @ Cancri, and the other must be 
Vulcan. I had three views of them during the 
first minute of totality, a small cloud preventing 
a desired fourth view just before the end of 
totality. 

“T have been in correspondence with Prof. 
Watson, and find that in declination we agree 
almost exactly, and in right ascension we are not 
far apart, only a little more than can be accounted 
for by supposing that it had just passed its inferior 
conjunction, and during the difference of time 
between our observations it had retrograded some 
five minutes in arc, which it probably would do. 
At the time it was thought by some (without 
sufficient reason, I think,) that because the disc 
was large and round, it was probably approaching 
superior conjunction, and, of course, a gibbous 
— but let it be remembered the star had also 
a disc, 

“Both were undoubtedly spurious, and the 
colours abnormal, as the star was equally red, 
In this case its direct motion would tend to 
aggravate the difference between its position as 
seen by us; I am, therefore, inclined to think 
that it had just passed its inferior conjunction. 

“My telescope was of four and a half inches 
aperture, with a comet eye-piece, bearing a power 
of twenty-five, and having a field of 14°. 

‘“* My Report on the eclipse is now nearly ready, 
and I think [ shall send it to the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, or perhaps to you.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Tue African Expedition under Mr. Keith John- 
ston, organized by the African Committee of the 
Royal Geographical Society, is now completing its 
preparations, and will leave England early in 
November. Some weeks will be spent in scientific 
investigation in the coast regions near Zanzibar 
before the party finally marches for the interior, 
the route to be then taken being from Dar-es- 
Salaam to the north end of Lake Nyassa, and 
thence to Tanganyika. A geologist has been ap- 
pointed as assistant and second in command to 
Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. Edward Stanford is preparing for publica 
tion the following books of travel: ‘ Notes of 
Tour in America, from August 7th to November 
17th, 1877, by Mr. H. Hussey Vivian, M.P., and 
‘Karamania ; or, Life in Asiatic Turkey : a Journal 
of Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), [sauria, 
and Parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, by the 
Rev. E. J. Davis, M.A., English Episcopal Chap- 
lain, Alexandria. He has also in the press 
‘Manual of Physical, Historical, and Political 
Geography for Schools,’ by Mr. Keith Johnston. 
Of his ‘Compendium of Geography and Travel, 
the volume for Europe, edited by Prof. A. C. 
Ramsay, and that for Australasia, edited by Mr. 
A. R. Wallace, are nearly ready. 

Students of the Eastern Question will be in- 
terested in an able paper ‘On the Principal Tribes 
of the Russians,’ to be published in the forthcomi 
number of Petermann’s Mitthetlungen, in whi 
the claims of the Muscovites or Great Russians 
to be pure Slavs are carefully considered. The 
author arrives at the conclusion that they are a 
mixed race, differing more essentially from the 
almost purely Slav Little and White Russians 
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than do the Provengals from the Northern French 
or the Southern from the Northern Germans. 
There are in European Russia 34,389,871 Musco- 
vites or Great Russians, 14,193,665 Khokhols or 
Little Russians, and 3,592,057 White Russians. 
The paper is accompanied by an elaborate ethno- 
graphical map of European Russia. The same 
number contains an account of Lieut. Weyprecht’s 
deep-sea temperature observations made in 1871-74 
in the sea between Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya, and a report on Dr. Junker’s explorations 
on the Upper Nile. 

Herr G. Rohlfs will start next month for Africa, 
but his expedition will not be organized on as large 
a scale as originally proposed by him. <A zoologist, 
Dr. Stecker, will accompany him, and although 
the rapidity with which an explorer is obliged to 
travel does not admit of making large collections, 
much may nevertheless be done. At the very start 
of the expedition an opportunity will be afforded 
to examine somewhat closely into the Fauna of 
Tripolis, which differs widely from the Faunas of 
Tunis and Egypt. Tripolis has never been ex- 
plored by a scientific zoologist, and the smaller 
members of its Fauna are not to be found in any 
of our zoological collections. We do not even 
know for certain whether the spotted hyena is 
found there. Herr Rohlfs will proceed to Kufrah, 
either by way of Sella or of Aujila, and thence to 
Wadai, where he expects to meet with as friendly 
a reception as that accorded to Dr. Nachtigal. He 
will then endeavour to trace the rivers Shari and 
Benue to their sources, and to explore the region 
intervening between them and the rivers Ogowe 
and Congo. 

M. Paul Soleillet, the French explorer, left 
Bakel, on the Senegal, on the 8th of June, and 
arrived at Kuniakaro on the 23rd of that month. 
Heavy rains much interfered with his progress, 
but his health did not suffer, and when last heard 
of he was on the point of starting for Sego, on the 
Niger. He proposes to winter in that town, and 
to descend the river as far as Timbuktu in the 
ensuing spring. 

On the Ist of October Herr Mutze, of Leipzig, 
will commence the publication of a new geographi- 
cal periodical, to appear monthly under the title 
of Aus fernen Zonen. Especial attention will be 
paid to the less known portions of the globe, the 
communications of members of the various reli- 
gious missions sent abroad by Christian countries 
being largely relied upon to furnish information as 
to the manners and customs of the nations they 
visit. G. Kurze, a clergyman of Saxe-Altenburg, 
is to be editor. 


Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, F.R.G.S., has written 
to us, remarking that we are premature in stating 
that Colonel Prejevalsky “did not explore Lob- 
Nor at all,” in his last remarkable journey in 


Central Asia. Our words in our note of last 
Saturday were, “ It would appear that Prejevalsky 
- . . + did not explore Lob-Nor,” &c. We quite 
admit that the important historical and geo- 
graphical questions connected with this journey 
are by no means set at rest by Baron von Richt- 
hofen’s criticisms, able and erudite though they be, 
and we learn with interest that Prejevalsky’s 
answer is already in the printer's hands and will 
be published towards the end of next month. The 
geography of the Tarim river and Lob-Nor has 
an important bearing on the history of the com- 
munications between Eastern and Western Asia. 

Signor G. B. Messedaglia has prepared a map 
of ‘Egypt and its Dependencies,’ on a scale of 
1 : 3,000,000, specially designed to exhibit the 
explorations made by officers of the Egyptian 
General Staff. It embodies Col. Mason’s surveys 
of the Nile and the Albert Nyanza, Purdy’ Pasha’s 
explorations in Dar Fur, Col. Prout’s survey of 
Kordofan, Lockett and Mitchell’s reconnoissances 
in Abyssinia, Mokhtar Efendi’s exploration of 
Harar, and other materials collected by General 
Gordon himself. 

The last number of Capt. Camperio’s Esploratore, 
@ geographical review published at Milan, contains 
an interesting article on ‘Sport in Central Asia,’ 
by M. Ujfalvy, reviews of Stanley’s and Sir George 





Nares’s recent works of travel, and a variety of 
miscellaneous articles. Signor Vescovo Comboni 
had asserted in a previous number that the 
Egyptian authorities had at all times facilitated 
the proceedings of scientific travellers in the Sudan. 
Dr. Schweinfurth, in a letter addressed to the 
editor, maintains, on the contrary, that until quite 
recently, at all events, scientific travellers not in 
the service of the Egyptian Government found 
themselves hampered by obstacles placed in their 
way by the officials in the Sudan. He gives due 
credit to General Gordon for the efforts made for 
the regeneration of the Sudan, but maintains that 
the slave trade is by no means extinct. In con- 
firmation of this latter assertion, Signor Gessi 
writes on June 20th, 1878, from Khartum, that 
four slave caravans have been stopped recently, 
and the slaves liberated. A Roman Catholic 
mission is about to be established on the Albert 
Nyanza. 





EXCAVATIONS AT ST, JUST. 
Laregan, Penzance, September, 1878. 

My attention was called a few weeks since to 
the presence of several apparently unexplored 
tumuli on the summits of the cliffs and promon- 
tories in the parish of St. Just-in-Penwith, and 
the present unfortunate depression in tin mining 
having thrown many able-bodied men out of 
employ, the occasion seemed a fitting one for in- 
vestigating their contents. The rocky headland 
of Karn Gluze, overlooking as it does Cape Corn- 
wall on the one side, and the bay stretching round 
to the Land’s End on the other, is one of the 
grandest spots on the whole north coast of Corn- 
wall. The promontory itself had been formerly 
entrenched against the land side by one of those 
cliff castles so common along this line of coast, and 
of which three others are visible from it. A 
portion of the mounds and trenches are still to be 
seen on the south side, though the remainder has 
been destroyed by the piles of débris thrown out 
by the St. Just Amalgamated Mines. To this 
latter cause, however, is owing the preservation of 
the immense stone tumulus or cairn I am about to 
describe, since antiquaries and treasure-seekers 
have alike passed it by, half buried as it has been 
in the burrows of mine stuff. It was the presence 
of surface stone in one particular spot on the very 
top of the promontory which led me to drive a 
trench into the heart of the pile, with the following 
result. Ata distance of about ten feet from the 
extreme edge of the mound on the east side a wall 
was brought to light, built of massive granite stone, 
set on edge, and fitted together without mortar. 
This is at present about four feet high. Within 
this, at a distance of 18 ft., as the workmen 
approached the centre, a second wall was opened 
up, resting—like the former one—on the natural soil, 
and surrounded at its base by ashes and charred 
wood. This second wall proved to be 11 ft. in 
height, and to be neatly built in the form of a bee- 
hive, with layers of square or flat stone. The top 
of the cone was truncated ; but if it was ever 
perfect, as from the accumulation of débris it once 
in all probability was, it must have been at least 
20 ft. high in the centre. At the highest part of 
the wall still remaining the facing stones receded 
5 ft. 4 in. from the base. On breaking through 
this second wall, at a distance of 5 ft. 6 in., 
a third wall appeared also built in the form 
of a beehive, and constructed in the neatest 
possible manner, of dry masonry. The spaces 
between the concentric circles were filled with 
loose stones occasionally intermixed with black 
earth and ashes. The central circle proved to be 
30 ft. in diameter at the top, giving to the whole 
tumulus, not including the loose stones outside the 
outer wall, a total diameter, supposing it to be 
perfect, of somewhere about 88 ft. and a circum- 
ference of 262 ft. As we cut into the inner 
ring ashes became more plentiful, and in the 
middle, on clearing up the surface of the natural 
soil, an earth-cut grave was discovered, 8 ft. in 
length by 3 ft. wide. It lay in a direction bearing 
N.E. by S.W., and at the N.E. end was between 
3 and 4 ft. deep. Its floor, however, was found to 





— 


be descending by two steps, each 1 ft. 6 in, high, 
into a second transverse grave, which crossed i 
south-western end in the shape of the top of th 
letter T. This, which probably was the acta 
place of interment, had been excavated under the 
natural soil. It was, in fact, a cave 8 ft. long 

2 ft. wide, and its floor 6 ft. under the surface, y 
was at first inclined to think that miners had 
ceded me in my excavations, and that this was 4 
pit for tin, but the miners who were at work fo 
me gave several reasons why it could not haye 
been such, and the discovery in it of black 
earth, ashes, and a stone bead, confirmed the view 
that it was a similar work to those graves which | 
had previously found in connexion with the md, 
stone monuments of the district. The 
differs from the so-called spindle whorls jp 
being thicker than they. It is formed of 
a dark granitic stone, containing much mic 
In clearing the ground at the N.E. end of the pit 
a flat stone was discovered, which proved to be one 
of the two covering stones of a neatly formed 
stone cist, 2 ft. 3 in. long, 1 ft. wide, and 2 ft, 
deep. At the north corner of this little vault, 
close against the wall, stood a small cylindrical 
urn, perfectly plain, without knob or handle 
Two small pieces of burnt human bone lay 
on the top, but otherwise it was filled with 
dark earth and charred wood. It is 52 in. hi 
and its diameter 43 in. In the same cist were 
three other fragments of anothe* small urn, which 
had two knobs or cleats on its side, and also a 
small piece of metal which, though very much 
decayed, has the appearance of having been 
a little copper coin. About two feet from this 
cist, on the west side of the grave, was a 
similarly constructed, 2ft. long, 1 ft. wide, and 
lft. deep. Against the southern side of this 
another little urn lay on its side, evidently pur- 
posely placed in that position. It is 44 in. high, 
and 4 in. wide at the mouth. It is extremely rude 
in its baking and construction, is of thicker pot- 
tery than the other, and has a bulge under the 
rough rim at the top. With the exception 
of this the cist was empty. Close by was a thin 
cist with nothing in it, and two others occurred 
further to the south. Near these latter cists 
was found the jaw-bone of some animal, which! 
believe to be that ofa wolf. Although ranged round 
two sides of the grave, the cists could not be said 
to be placed in a circle, and no others occurred on 
the further side, though careful search was made, 
Excavations, however, are still in progress, and the 
tumulus is of such immense dimensions thi 
further discoveries may be made. As one piece 
of the upper part fell away, a sixth little cist ww 
found, containing fragments of pottery of the 
domestic type, similar to that which occurs in the 
hut villages of the district, and generally ascribed 
to the Romano-British period. This probably 
marked the place of a secondary interment 
In the magnificence of its situation, as well # 
in its peculiar construction, reminding us o 
Buddhist topes or Sardinian nuraghs, this caim 
is undoubtedly one of the most interest 
ing remains discovered in Cornwall for many 
years. In its immense size alone, composed as it 
is of thousands of loads of surface stones, some 
of great size and weight, it is calculated to impress 
the visitor with the thought of the amount 
labour which must have been brought to best 
upon it. In the absence at present of mor 
human bones in the excavations, as well as i 
the peculiar position of the little urns, as als 
in other respects, it is worth the careful consider 
tion of archeologists in general. 

A second depressed cairn which I opened at the 
same time, some few hundred yards distant, cot 
tained evidence of a similar construction on § 
smaller scale, in the shape of a surrounding 
and central vaults. With the exception of one 
small piece of pottery, and numerous flints, mullats, 
and whetstones (which were common to 
cairns), it contained nothing of importance. 
the corner of a field adjoining the cliff the tenant 
farmer, some years since, discovered a trench 
about twenty yards in length, and in some places 
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sot more than a foot wide, filled with decayed | well known in astronomy, that of M. Ernest | and obliterating the very history and life of 


limpet shells. It was uniformly four feet deep, and 
no less than twenty cartloads are said to have been 
removed from it as dressing for the land. Near 
it the soil was unusually deep, and amongst this 
when turned over stone handmills were found, 
with large pebbles from the beach for mullars, 
which often fitted exactly into the holes in the 
stones. A small cist was also found, which, how- 
ever, proved to be empty. 

On another neighbouring promontory, near the 
cliff-castle of Kenidjack, an important discovery 
of celts has also recently been made. They are 
of bronze, and the two finest are of the same type 
as those figured by Dr. Borlase in the ‘ Antiquities 
of Cornwall,’ found at Karn Brea, near Redruth. 
They are “ socketed,” and the largest is 53 inches 
in length. A second one of similar type is a 
little smaller. A third, which is broken, is 
of a different shape from the others, that known 
as the “ Paalstab.” Each of the three is provided 
with a single handle, and the two former are 
ornamented with three lines drawn down the 
sides, With them was another bronze object, 
which might either have been a fibula or the knob 
of a sword-hilt, and also a quantity of smelted 
copper, one piece of which shows the form of the 
stone bowl in which the metal was run. They 
were found in a pile of stones, which might either 
have been a sepulchral cairn or (what seems to me 
more probable from the description of the man 
who destroyed the place) the ruins of the building 
in which the smelting took place. Though a care- 
fal —_ was made no stone moulds could be 
found. 

Thinking these discoveries are worth recording, 
I beg to place this brief account of them in your 
hands for publication should you find sufficient 
space for them in the pages of the Atheneum. 

Wittram C. Borase. 
,PS. Since writing the above, subsequent re- 
searches on the same cliffs have brought to light 
no less than seventeen more urns or the portions 
of them, besides the beads of a necklace, flints, 
and other objects. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Pat. Quekett Microscopical, 8.—‘ History and Structure of Corals,” 
Dr. J. Matthews. 








Science Gossiy, 

Miss Buck ey has in the press an illustrated 
volume called ‘The Fairyland of Science: Chapters 
for Children,’ which Mr. Stanford will publish. 

Pror. Peters, of Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N.Y., discovered another small planet on the 
night of last Tuesday, the 17th inst., which will 
reckon as No, 189 in that large family. 

WE have seen several statements reflecting on 
the Geological Survey and the Department of 
Science and Art for the ridiculously high prices at 
which some of the recently-published geological 
memoirs have been issued. We learn that these 
restrictive prices are due entirely to the Stationery 
Office, acting, we are told, upon their interpreta- 
tion of a general Treasury Minute. 

An exhibition of sanitary appliances and 
wlected articles of domestic use and scientific 

lications thereto will be held at Stafford from 

2nd to the 19th of October. 

A rrapEs exhibition will be held next year in 
Berlin, the building for which bas been definitely 
designed. It is to cover 20,000 square métres. 
tis also decided that an International Art Exhi- 
tition shall be held in Munich next year. The 
King of Bavaria has accepted the post of patron, 
ind it is intended that a similar exhibition shall 
beheld every four years. 

Pror. Fiscuer has been found poisoned in the 
physical laboratory of the Gymnasium at Prague. 
Dr. Fischer had been engaged on some experi- 
ments with the cyanide of potassium, and it is 
trident that he fell a victim to this investigation. 


Tr is with great regret that we have, again this 
Week, to record the death of one whose name is 








Quetelet, long connected with the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Brussels, which was built fifty years 
ago, and of which his distinguished father, the 
late Prof. A. Quetelet, was the first, and for more 
than forty years, Director. M. Ernest Quetelet 
died on the 6th inst., after completing the fifty-third 
year of his age only about a month previously. 


THE ‘Quarterly Report of the Mining Surveyors 
and Registrars of Victoria’ has reached us. The 
estimated yield of gold and quantity of gold ex- 
ported during the quarter ending March 31, 1878, 
was alluvial gold, 63,555 oz. 14 dwt., and quartz 
gold, 104,872 oz. 1 dwt. 


Tue ‘Records of the Geological Survey of India,’ 
Part IIL., for 1878, is before us. Mr. W. King has 
an interesting ‘ Note on the Progress of the Gold 
Industry in Wynad, Nilyiri district, Madras Pre- 
sidency.’ Something like 250 ounces of gold have 
been obtained, by crushing auriferous quartz, in 
from six to eight months. 


At the Séance of the Académie des Sciences on 
the 26th of August the President placed on the 
table a work which excited the sympathies of the 
Academy, the ‘ Recueil des Travaux Scientifiques’ 
of Léon Foucault, collected and published by the 
care of his mother, aided by his friends. 


M. L. Sronin directs the attention of the 
Académie des Sciences to the dangers of allow- 
ing coal dust to be diffused in the air of collieries. 
He shows that a small amount of heat liberates 
explosive gas from the finely divided coal, and 
thus induces dangerous explosions. M. Simonin 
fully confirms the statements of Mr. Galloway. 


Gustav Watts, the botanist, died at Cuenca 
in Ecuador on the 20th of June. His exertions in 
South America, in which he was aided by the 
Dutch cultivators, have helped the introduction 
of several hundred new varieties of South Ame- 
rican ornamental plants. 


M. BiscHorrsHEIM, says the Débats, has given 
to the Meteorological Commission of Vaucluse 
10,000 francs in aid of the erection of the ob- 
servatory it is proposed to construct on Mont 
Ventoux. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—~— 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ * CHRIST 
LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ and ‘ CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM ’ (the latter just completed), each 33 by a2 fect, with * Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘én it of the Crucifixion,’ 
* House of Caiaphas,’ &c.,at the DORE G. Y¥, 35, New Bond 
Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. ' 








The Abbey Church of Saint Alban, Hertford- 
shire. [Illustrated by James Neale, 
Architect. (Neale.) 

Mr. NEALE has issued for subscribers, not 

published in the ordinary sense of the term, 

the most valuable book that has yet 
appeared, or is ever likely to appear, on this 
quasi cathedral, which has been the subject of 
an animated controversy between “ restorers ” 
and “ anti-restorers,”—between those who, like 
the Society of Antiquaries and the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, would 
fain do no more to historic treasures, of which 
this church is one of the most eminent, than 
prop or reinstate a failing wall, repair a leaky 
roof, or underpin a weak foundation, and the 
architects and amateurs who regard such 
edifices as fit subjects for architectural ex- 
periments, and think nothing of rearing an 
enormous roof, raising a tower which does not 
suit their views, and perpetrating a sort of re- 
dedication of the front of St. Albans in memory 
of the architect whose efforts and experience 
were unsparingly employed in banishing every- 
thing that was venerable from the work, in 
depriving every part of all signs of service, 





the building. 

In a terse preface Mr. Neale says that St. 
Alban’s “is, architecturally and historically, one 
of the most interesting buildings in the United 
Kingdom.” This appears to have been written 
more than seven years ago, and at that time the 
remark was true, but it is true nolonger: the 
history of the abbey-church is now confounded, 
there is an inevitable second thought in regard 
to every architectural feature. Of St. Alban’s, 
as produced by a succession of architects, each 
labouring after his own fashion, this book 
is a complete and most thoroughly trust- 
worthy record. The drawings to scale are 
admirably executed, and they depict the 
church as a whole, and several parts, con- 
structive and decorative, in a manner which 
is creditable in the highest degree to Mr. 
Neale, and hardly less creditable to Mr. 
Street, his master; only after a severe and 
learned training could so solid and sound a 
book as this have been produced. 

We do not find in any part of thetext prefixed 
to the plates a word of approval of the “‘ restora - 
tion” of the church, unless the dedication to 
the chairman of the restoration committee is to 
be so construed. The book comprises, besides 
a succinct architectural history of the building, 
memoranda of discoveries made during recent 
operations, and illustrating the history of 
the structure as such ; for examples of these 
curious recovered data see the notes on the 
foundations of the choir-stalls, on p. 14, which 
show that formerly the choir extended under 
the tower, as in other instances—Tintern and 
Fountains are, if we recollect rightly, in point 
to this effect. It was found, as we learn 
here, that Abbot Whethamstead’s tomb had 
been forced through the arch of the vaulting 
previous to the like operation of 1874, and Mr. 
Neale supposes the first breaking-in happened 
soon after the dissolution of the monasteries, 
“when so many of the abbots’ coffins were 
ravaged for the sake of the valuables which were 
usually buried with them.” There appears to 
have been no reason for the second entrance into 
the house of the dead. Another note is curious. 
A nearly circular hole was found in the south 
transept floor; it was paved with tiles and 
lined with flints: “It has been suggested that 
the heart of some benefactor to the altars 
(taltar) opposite was buried here ; a sugges- 
tion which is strengthened by the discovery of 
a similar cavity in the south side of the ante- 
chapel.” Undoubtedly, it was customary to 
inter relics of benefactors in this manner, but, 
apart from that, the second discovery does not 
confirm the suggestion offered to account for 
the first, although there is documentary 
evidence that the heart of Roger de Norton 
(abbot, 1260-90) was buried in the ante- 
chapel. The discoveries made during recent 
operations at St. Alban’s are exceptionally 
interesting, important, and numerous. Such 
works invariably reveal details long ago for- 
gotten, or confused in history, and they are 
excusable, if we have a right to treat an ancient 
building as a corpus vile for architectural ex- 
periments and historical researches. Nowhere 
have such investigations been more fruitful, 
and Mr. Neale’s pages are loaded with notes 
that indicate works begun, but not finished, 
centuries since, and changes of intention on 
the part of the builders and modifiers of 
the church are more than once betrayed 
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by partial alterations which either came to 
light anew the other day, or, having been im- 
perfectly recognized before, are completely 
illustrated now. The level, for instance, of the 
old floor in the cloister was shown by tiles 
found in situ when the cloister was cleared 
out in 1874. Mr. Neale contributes an interest- 
ing addition to the data of a question on which 
there has been controversy, 7.¢., as to the use 
of chestnut timber in ancient roofs, for he says 
the choir-ceiling boarding is of chestnut, but 
the roof timbers there “are of oak or chestnut. 
Some are clearly of oak, but I am inclined to 
think the greater part is chestnut.” The ques- 
tiou is important as illustrating the durability 
of roofs in either timber. 

Having selected a few examples of our archi- 
tect’s notes and antiquarian data to show the 
nature of a portion of his book, we turn to 
the drawings, the more technical part, to which 
all the rest is subordinate. In general terms 
we have already commended these admirable 
examples of draughtsmanship, but to say no 
more in praise of them would be doing scant 
justice to the author, who has worked so 
skilfully, exhaustively, and faithfully. They 
are models of technical work of the highest 
character, and, as such, they are comparable 
with those masterpieces of architectural draw- 
ing which we are accustomed to see in 
the Salon, chosen from many more to repre- 
sent the results of the labours of a large staff 
of Government teachers, the cream of the 
work of a selected class of skilled students, 
who are largely encouraged with national 
money and distinctions. We have never seen 
a finer instance than the south elevation of 
the entire abbey—a beautiful drawing which 
gives at one view typical parts of the structure, 
its Norman, Early English, Decorated and 
Perpendicular portions, and shows, traced on 
the southern face of the tower, the steep ridge- 
like lines of the ancient roof. 

This drawing plainly shows the danger 
to the effect and dignity of the whole work 
involved in the ill-considered scheme for re- 
constructing the high-pitched roof. If it be 
carried out, the apex of the proposed nave 
and transept roofs will be considerably above 
the level of the choir-roof, as it now appears, 
and rise to about the middle of the round- 
headed windows of the lower stage of lights 
in the tower below the “ringing chamber.” 
In perspective, one or other of the windows 
on each face of the west, south, and north sides 
of the tower will be hidden from view. Another 
result of raising the roofs will be to dwarf the 
entire building, unless a compensating elevation 
be given by raising the tower itself a stage, 
which was possibly the intention of the original 
designers. To add this stage would be a bold 
experiment, but unless this is done it needs 
no wizard to assure us that the hopes of those 
who desire to elevate the roofs will be com- 
pletely disappointed. By the elevation of 
roofs the tower will at all events be hidden 
to a great extent, and very little will be gained 
in effecting the desired apparent reduction of 
the disproportionate length of the structure. 

The ante-chapel and Lady Chapel will, unless 
their roofs are likewise raised, be dwarfed out 
of proportion. 

The drawing of the east elevation (transepts 
and tower), Plate v., shows the high pitch 
of the roofs over the destroyed apsidal chapels, 


beautiful and elaborate diawing, Plate vii., 
gives us the central western porch, its elegant 
mouldings and exquisite proportions. On the 
same plate are some sketches of carving, the 
excellent draughtsmanship of which is worthy 
of admiration, not only on account of the 
firmness and clearness of the execution, but of 
the large and free style it exhibits, and the 
remarkable value of the foreshortening of 
certain details. Indeed, this book is note- 
worthy in regard to the treatment of 
details by the artist. They are so faithfully 
rendered that it is exceptionally easy to recog- 
nize the characteristics of stone carving in 
such instances as the above-mentioned, and 
the “real size” outlines on Plate xi., crockets 
and corbels, taken from the north-western. 
porch ; the elevation of a capital on Plate xv.; 
the Norman cap of strap and stud work in 
bold scrolls of the blind arcade on the south 
of the slype, Plate xxx. These and other 
instances may be compared for their fidelity 
with those drawings which, with equal merit, 
reproduce the wooden bosses of the sanctuary 
roof, Plate xxxvii. and Plate xlvi., the details 
in wood of the watching loft, which are first- 
rate, Plate xlviii., and, above all, Plate xlix., 
which gives to perfection on a large scale the 
one remaining crocket of a certain design, 
and its fractured accompaniments of the same 
loft, north side. Other crockets of varying 
design are rendered with equal success on 
Plate 1. 

The book is rich in sections of mouldings, 
elements of the greatest value for technical 
study, which have been reproduced with 
conscientious care and a fine sense of the 
grace and beauty of their contours. The 
volume is also full of instances of fine 
and pure style in elevations. There is, 
on Plate xxxviii, a sketch of a groined 
corbel in the north-east angle of the Saint’s 
Chapel, a most difficult piece of free-hand 
perspective representation, which it would 
be hard to surpass, so complete is its charm 
for artistic eyes. The clearstory window on 
the south of the sanctuary, comprised in 
Plate xli., a study of lovely geometrical design, 
is a valuable specimen of Mr. Neale’s skill, 
but it is only one amongst a hundred. 








MYCEN-, 


Since writing my last letter on the objects 
found at Mycene I have been gathering fresh 
proofs of their northern origin. 

Firstly, in regard to the northern character- 
istics so distinctly visible in the patterns of the 
ornamentation of the gold objects. In looking 
over the volumes of the International Congress at 
Stockholm, I found (Vol. i. p. 498) the identical 
ornamental device, a cross with curved arms, on 
a bowl, of the latter part of the age of bronze, 
from Sweden, which is a prevailing pattern on 
several of the gold objects from Mycenz, see 
woodcuts, Nos. 383, 385, 422, 507, 512. The 
triquetra, which figures on Nos. 382, 409, 413, 428, 
501, 511, is a peculiar Celtic device, examples 
of which occur on the Tara brooch, and the tad- 
pole fibule in the Royal Irish Academy, and in 
the Book of Kells. It may be said these types of 
ornaments show only a similarity, but not an 
identity. The triquetra, which appears so often 
in Celtic ornamentation, is in no two instances 
exactly alike, an infinite variety of design prevails 
as in the objects from Mycenz. 

Mr. Hildebrand, in his paper on the age of 
bronze in Hungary (International Congress, Stock- 
holm), observes that the ornamentation of the 





traces of which occur within and without. A 


Hungarian bronze belonged to a Dacian people, 
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and then adds that “it is curious to see th 
Dacians employed the spiral, while the Helleng 
preferred the meander.” On the gold Objects 
found at Mycenz the spiral is the prevail 
pattern, while the meander appears nowhere, 
tends to show that the style of the ornamentatj 
particularly the spiral, is northern, not Greek, 

I have also found convincing proofs of the 
custom of placing a layer of pebbles under the 
bodies, and also of the mode of placing the bodies 
turned to the east being of northern origin. Mr 
Millecamps, in his paper on a cemetery at Caranda 
(Aisne), France, remarks two funeral rites, which 
had been maintained there through a long succes. 
sion of ages : the orientation of the bodies, and the 
offering of votive flints. In all the tombs of 
different periods the presence of pieces of rough 
flint in each tomb was observed, and they are by 
him considered to be of a votive character. In aj] 
instances they were, he says, strewn in the tombs, 
The Rev. Canon Greenwell informs me of two 
instances of burial on a pebble layer, one in 
Argyleshire, and another in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. Dr. Schliemann particularly mentions 
the bodies had their heads turned to the east, and 
that a layer of small stones was discovered on 
which the bodies were lying. 

The presence of beads of amber and crystal 
would also lead us to infer a northern origin, A 
quantity of beads of glass, rock-crystal, and amber, 
were discovered in a tomb at Bjorké, near Stock. 
holm. In one place 141 beads of crystal were found, 
From the Byzantine coins found in connexion with 
these ornaments, they appear to be of late date, 
Beads of amber have been discovered in several 
tombs in the island of Bjorko. According to Mr, 
Evans, beads of amber are frequently found in 
cemeteries in England. We, however, never hear 
of amber beads being found in Greek tombs of 
any period. 

What I base my strongest assumption in favour 
of the northern origin of the objects in the 
Mycenze tombs is on the enormous length of 
the swords found there. Mr. Kemble has shown 
(‘ Hore Ferales’) that these very long swords were 
peculiar to a northern people, were solely worn by 
persons of very high rank, and only carried by 
cavalry. Further there is nothing to prove that 
swords of such “enormous length” were used in 
prehistoric or Homeric times in Greece, or, indeed, 
at any other period in that country. 

Hopper M. WeEstrorp. 





Stockholm, Sept. 1878 

Mr. Wesrtrorp thinks that the precious remains 
found by Dr. Schliemann in the tombs of Mycenz 
may be of a Scandinavian or Gothic origin. His 
idea seems at the first moment startling, but, 
he shows, Gothic fleets visited the shores of the 
/®gean Sea in 263 a.D., and a Gothic army 
devastated in 395 .p. the Peloponnesus. In tha 
way there is an historic possibility that his ex 
planation is correct, but I fear that its probability 
cannot be proved. 

The Gothic tribes which ravaged Greece did 
not come directly from Scandinavia. They hal 
lived some time in the southern parts of Europe, 
within, or close to, the boundaries of the Roma 
Empire, and it is highly probable that they had 
leisure enough to accept, certainly not the southem 
civilization, but at least some of its results, Me 
living by warfare must have been eager to adopt 
the better materials used by their foes, I 


not now attempt an investigation of the progres 
they had made in the south ; let us suppose that 
the Goths of Southern Russia and the Danub 
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retained the same degree of civilization as the§ It is r 
had in Scandinavia before they left it — if they Mr. West 
really did come from Scandinavia proper ; let wif Mycen 
only keep in mind that their original northem§ auch of « 
civilization cannot have been higher than thguk him: 
culture they got or had in the south, where theyg'¥o classe 
were exposed to the influence of the classicaj.orth hay 
civilization in its later development. far as I 

But—and here, I think, lies the fault of th@The civili 
theory of Mr. Westropp—the features of thqtombs of 
Scandinavian civilization of the first centuries 4] At firs 
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the our era were not the same as those which the 
lenes tic researches of Dr. Schliemann have 
jecta revealed. It is quite true, that in the north of 
iling ¥ Barope the use of bronze weapons continued to a 
All. | late period—late in comparison to the early vanish- 
tion, } ing of the bronze age in western and southern 
‘ Europe; but it can be proved, by a good many 
the | facts and corroborating circumstances, that the use 
+ the | of iron was known in Scandinavia probably at the 
odies | time of the birth of Christ, but certainly in the 
Mr. | second century ; and there is no evidence that 
and, | bronze swords were used at that time either 
vhich |in Northern Germany or in Denmark and 
ceeg. | Sweden. The bronze swords found at Mycenz, if 
d the { they belonged to the Goths, cannot have been 
3 of (@their original weapons to which they were 
‘ough @ ascustomed in their northern country. The long 


re by | swords of which Prof. Stephens speaks in the 
In all | Old Northern Runic monuments are iron swords. 


ombs, The style of ornamentation used in Scandinavia 
two | in the first centuries of our era is not the same as 
ne in | that which we observe on the precious objects of 
ing of | the tombs of Mycenz; a northern archeologist 
ations ¢ would never be tempted to look for any analogy 


t, and } between the two classes of objects. The orna- 
ed on J mental patterns observed on the antiquities of the 

early iron age of Scandinavia are, on the contrary, 
rystal closely connected, partly identical with those from 
n, A the cemeteries of the old Franks, Alemanni, and 
mber, § Anglo-Saxons. 


Stock. § Sculptured stones belonging to the same period 
found, § of northern civilization are not known, at least 
nwith § no stones showing reliefs of any kind. The runes 
date, § and the figures which sometimes accompany the 
everal # Runic inscriptions are never elevated ; the letters 
to Mr. # and the outlines of the figures are incised or 
ind in § rabbed in the surface of the slabs. In the last 
r hear § centuries of their Pagandom the Scandinavians 
obs of M were not, in this respect, more advanced; the 

many hundreds of Swedish Runic stones from our 
favour §§ earliest Christian times do not show any figures in 
in the § relief, only the incised outlines. In that way the 
rth of ¥ sculptured slabs of Mycenz do not correspond with 
shown §the Scandinavian antiquities. Nor is the analogy 
is were Padvocated by Mr. Westropp enhanced by the iron 
orn by #key found by Dr. Schliemann ; it seems not to 
ied by @belong to the contents of the tombs, and it is 
re that Hnot exactly of the same system as the keys of 


ised in § Bjorko, which belong, it is to be remembered, not 
indeed, § the epoch of the Gothic invasions in Greece, 
but to the period of Charlemagne. 

In Scandinavia the iron age was preceded by a 
bronze age, richly and characteristically developed. 
The relations between the two ages in the north 
ate not as yet established in a satisfactory manner. 
There are some single types common to the two 
periods, but it is not to be denied that all the 
principal types of the bronze age have disappeared 
even in the earliest remains of the iron age, the 
principal types of which, on the other hand, cannot 
be traced back to types of the previous age. 
What, then, was the origin of the iron age of 
Scandinavia ? What was its relation to the previous 
epoch, and that of the iron-using Goths of northern 
Europe to the people of the bronze age? We 
cannot as yet, with any degree of certainty, answer 
these questions ; we cannot prove that the men of 
the bronze age were the direct ancestors of the 
Goths, nor, if such was not the case, indicate the 
tame belonging to the people of the Scandinavian 

zeage. Evenif Mr. Westropp is able to show 
o adopt that there are some analogies between the anti- 

I shall quities of the northern bronze age and those 
progresfof Mycenz, he has not proved that Dr. 
ose that f Schliemann has found the remains of some Gothic 
Danube princes, 

as they It is really with the northern bronze age that 
_ if they Mr. Westropp has endeavoured to connect the finds 
; let whof Mycene, and, it must be conceded, there is so 
norther§ wuch of analogy that an intelligent observer must 
han theguk himself, What is the relation between the 
ere they§two classes of objects? The archzologists of the 
classical torth have put this question to themselves, but, as 

as I know, they have unanimously answered, 

t of thq The civilization of our bronze age and that of the 
of thqtombs of Mycenz are not identical, not at all. 

turies | At first, when the antiquities of a bronze age 
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were found almost everywhere in Europe, he 
observer was struck by analogies occurring eve in 
distant countries. A closer examination has shown 
that the Europe of the bronze age, or rather of the 
civilization of the bronze, must be divided into 
several provinces. Some analogies exist every- 
where, but sometimes there is nothing more; some- 
times it is possible to establish the affiliation between 
the civilizations of two provinces, or they are co- 
ordinated one to another. In pursuing our observa- 
tions and comparing more closely the antiquities of 
Mycenz and those of the Europe of the bronze age, 
especially those of the Scandinavian finds, we shall, 
I am convinced, be forced to establish a new 
province, characterized by a civilization that 
offers some analogies, for instance, with that of the 
Scandinavian province and, perhaps, yet more with 
that of the Hungarian province. Identity there is 
not, nor a very close connexion. Of all the bronze 
swords figured in the splendid book of Dr. 
Schliemann, there is only one (No. 221) that 
could as well have been found in Scandinavia; but 
swords of this shape are found elsewhere, and the 
types characteristic of the tombs of Mycenz (for 
instance, Nos. 441 and 446) are foreign to Scandi- 
navian finds. 

In all the instances mentioned by Mr. 
Westropp the same observation is to be made 
—there are sometimes analogies, but nothing more, 
The obsidian arrow-heads of Mycene remind us 
of flint arrow-heads found in Scandinavia, but the 
same type is found elsewhere,—for instance, in 
Italy ; the arrow-heads of types exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, Scandinavian are not found at 
Mycene. The wheels of the sculptured chariots 
of Mycenz and those of the Glyptic chariot of 
Kivik have both of them only four spokes, but 
the same number is found in other countries. In 
the Egyptian museum of Florence there is a chariot 
the wheels of which have only four spokes, &c. 
Diadems of bronze are found in Scandinavia, but 
differ considerably in technique as in the orna- 
ments from the gold diadems of Mycenze. To place 
a layer of pebbles under the bodies can hardly be 
called a Scandinavian “custom,” nor is_ this 
arrangement found only in the north and at 
Mycene. 

I will not tire your readers with any more 
instances. I believe this: that the tombs of 
Mycenz, with their skeletons and their treasures, 
belong to the dawn of the Greek civilization, 
which already at that time was subject to strong 
foreign Oriental influences, But I will not deny 
that there are circumstances which it is a little 
difficult to reconcile with this theory; one of the 
most curious is the large size of the bronze swords. 
Like Mr. Westropp I should have been prepared 
for daggers, not for large swords, in the tombs of 
the earliest Hellenic age. Hans HItpEBRAND, 





CHRIST CHURCH, DUBLIN. 
September, 1878, 

As the readers of the Atheneum are aware, 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, has been 
recently restored at the cost of Mr. Henry Roe. 
In this case, as in other cases, the work has, to a 
considerable extent, consisted, I understand, in re- 
building, but at last it has been brought to an end 
and the cathedral reopened. Ono a _ general 
survey of the fair white walls of the interior, 
one is surprised to notice how few monuments, 
half-a-dozen at most, are to be seen. This is some- 
what remarkable, for with Christ Church’s history 
some records of the dead there interred might be 
expected. On descending to the vaults, however, 
all is explained. There, ranged along the wall, in 
a darkness so dense as scarcely to be lightened by 
the tallow-candle of the somewhat unlikely looking 
guides, are the monumental tablets and effigies. 
Naturally, the first question put is, why those are 
there, to which the answer given is simply that 
since the “restoration” no room has been found 
for them in the church above. On further 
inquiry as to whether it might be the intention 
ultimately to remove them to a more fitting place, 
I was informed that no such intention was enter- 
tained. I twice visited the vaults last month 





(August) and had different guides. On both 
occasions I asked the same questions, and both 
times received the same answers. I do not pro- 
fess to know whether it is a feeling of ultra-culture 
which has induced the banishment of the monu- 
ments,—it would be difficult indeed to judge of 
the merits or demerits of works in such situations, 
It would be interesting, however, to learn how 
those who raised the funds for the erection of 
many of the monuments would regard the care 
which is now bestowed on them. Thus, to take 
four examples of monuments so erected, there are 
(1) @ monument to Lieut.-Col. Wallace, C.B., 
crected by the 5th Dragoon Guards, (2) one to 
George Renny, M.D., by the College of Surgeons, 
(3) one to Henry Mathews, by the officers of the 
Arctic ship Enterprise, and (4) one to Nathaniel 
Sneyd, “by public subscription.” It surely scarcely 
entered the minds of the generous donors when 
they presented those works, which they fondly 
hoped would commemorate the memory of the 
departed, that a few years later those monuments 
would be dragged from the public gaze and con- 
signed to the dust and darkness of the vaults, 
where the infrequent visitor might study them as 
best he might by the semi-light of the aforesaid 
tallow-candle. Nor is this all. When a monu- 
ment has been found too large for its new abode, 
the persons who have had charge of this part of 
the “restoration” movement have not scrupled to 
take it to pieces; as an instance, see Sir Samuel 
Auchmucty’s monument, which has the large central 
figure carefully laidattheside. Afterthisitisscarcely 
necessary to observe that the inscriptions which 
testify that beneath lie the ashes of those whose 
names are recorded above are rendered utterly in- 
accurate, not only by the above removal of the 
monuments, but also owing to the fact, as vouched 
for by my two guides, that during the “ restora- 
tion” the coffias, &c., were collected, and all piled 
in a corner of the vaults, which is now securely 
bricked up, with no tablet to tell whose remains 
are there brought together. This is the respect 
paid to the dead in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dablin. Wituiam Grorce Brack. 

*,* A Correspondent to the Builder describes 
similar operations as having been recently eff-cted 
in the church of All Hallows, Tottenham, and 
inquires if there is not a law to prevent vaults and 
tombstones being taken away, with their contents, 
Such proceedings are by no means unfrequent. 
The responsibility lies with those who grant the 
“ faculties” to “ restorers.” 








Sine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Neate, who has so admirably illustrated 
St. Alban’s Abbey Church, has recently prepared 
drawings of the remarkable paintings in the un- 
lighted chapel of Canterbury Cathedral crypt, on a 
large scale, the size of the originals. These draw- 
ings are to be displayed to the Council of the 
Kent Archeological Society at their meeting in 
the Cathedral Library, Canterbury, on the 25:h 
instant. 


A LEARNED Correspondent calls the attention 
of the authorities of Westminster Abbey to the 
impropriety of permitting crowds of visitors 
to walk on the Opus Alexandrinum before 
the altar, which was described by Mr. Burges, 
in ‘Gleanings from Westminster Abbey,’ as 
the finest specimen of that precious form of 
art on this side of the Alps; it is, no doubt, 
one of the finest examples of the kind any- 
where. Nevertheless it is possible sometimes to 
see not fewer than thirty persons standing on or 
trudging over its surface, not one of whom pro- 
bably has the slightest knowledge of, much less 
interest in, the relic they are defaciug. 


Sicnor Lancian1 writes from Rome, under the 
date of September 13th :—“There is no doubt 
that the bronze statue lately found under the 
Ponte Sisto belongs to Valentinian the eldest. The 
day before yesterday a pedestal was discovered in 
the same spot, inscribed with the following dedica- 
tion :— 
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IMP. CAESARI. D. N 
FL. VALENTINIANO MAX P. F. VICTORI AC 
TRIVMFATORI SEMPER AVG 
8. P. Q. R. 
e OB PROVIDENTIAM QVAE ILLI SEMPER 
CVM INCLYTO FRATRE COMMVNIS EST 
INSTITVTI EX VTILITATE VRBIS AETERNAE 
VALENTINIANI PONTIS ATQ. PERFECTI 
DEDICANDI OPERIS HONORE DELATO IVDICIO PRINCIP. 
MAXIMOR,. 
L. AVR. AVIANO SYMMACHO EX PRAEFECTIS VRBI 


We knew from Ammianus Marcellinus (xxvii. 4) 
that a bridge, which he calls ambitious and solidis- 
simus, had been rebuilt under Valentinian, Valens, 
and Gratian, at the request of Aurelius Sym- 
machua, prefect of the town, But the informa- 
tion had been referred to the pons Cestius, after- 
wards Gratiani, or di S. Bartolomeo, and to 
Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, who held the 
prefecture in aD. 384-85, The new document 
informs us (1) that the bridge before called Probi 
received the name of Valentinianus, just as the 
Cestius received the name of Gratianus, from 
later restorations ; (2) that the Symmachus who, 
according to Ammianus, dedicated the restored 
bridge, amidst great rejoicings of the population, 
was the Lucius Aurelius Avianus, father of 
Quintus, the orator, who held the prefecture 
A.D. 364-365. From a pedestal discovered in the 
forum it appears that the Senate granted to him 
the honour of a gilt bronze statue, which was 
erected in 377, and that by the express wish of 
the Emperor another one was put up in Con- 
stantinople.” 


A ‘Lrvrer-Guipe du Visiteur 4 Exposition 
Historique du Trocadéro’ is at last on sale at the 
Paris International Exhibition, but it is a poor 
substitute for a catalogue—nothing like as full an 
account of the contents of the galleries as was 
given in the Atheneum on the opening day of 
the Exhibition. The art-loving public is patient 
and long suffering, but really this delay in bringing 
out the catalogue is a severe test even of its 
endurance. From all appearances the Exhibition 
will be closed before the publication of the book. 
We trust that in future exhibitions of this 
kind the director will insist on the publication of 
a first edition of the catalogue on the opening day, 
which could well be done by the heads of the 
various sections, with the assistance of a few copy- 
ing clerks ; the contributors would, of course, put 
their lists at the service of the executive. This 
system would involve the heads of sections being 
men willing to undertake the duties of their offices, 
and not merely ornamental figure-heads, A third 
edition of the official Catalogue of Modern Art 
has appeared. This, like its predecessors, is next to 
valueless: the numeration is often erroneous, many 
of the works are not mentioned, even those of a 
médaille d’honneur are wanting, nor can any refer- 
ence to the Fortuny series be found, great as is 
the interest these pictures have excited. Decidedly 
the influence of the Impressionists is spreading : 
here for three francs we have a bulky volume 
pretending to be a catalogue—the unwary pur- 
chaser finds it is but an impression. 


Durine an excavation in Mayence, at the end 
of the Hintere Bleiche, on August 29th, not far 
from the Miinsterthor, the labourers brought to 
light a stone with a Roman inscription. Mayence 
is rich in remains of the Roman period of its 
history, and this last discovery is not the least 
interesting amongst them. © Unhappily, when it 
was unearthed, it lay with its inscribed side down- 
wards, and the workmen, unaware of its value, 
had already begun to break the stone into frag- 
ments for ordinary use, when a gentleman belong- 
ing to the city building office happily gained a 
sight of it just in time to save it from utter 
destruction. The inscription, which is chiselled 
deeply and distinctly, in the elegant lettering of 
the early imperial period, runs as follows :— 


TI. CLAV 
CAESARI. A 
GERMANICO. 
PONT. MAX, TRIB. POT, 





ili. IMP. iii. P. P. COS, III. 

CIVES. ROMANI. MANTI 

CVLARI. NEGOTIATORES. 

c. VIBIO, RVFINO. LEG PRoPR. 
That is to say: “Ti(berio) Clau(dio) Caesari, 
Augusto, pont(ifici)max(imo), trib(unicia) pot(estate) 
tertium, imp(eratori) quartum, p(atri) p(atrize), Con- 
suli Tertium, cives Romani manticulari(i?) nego- 
tiatores, C(aio) Vibio Rufino, leg(ato) pro-pr(zetore).” 

Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient 

Buildings has published a Report of the speeches 
delivered at it First Annual Meeting, last June. 
The meeting was extremely successful, and the 
addresses are well worth reading, especially those 
of Earl Cowper, Lord Houghton, and Mr. Norwood. 








MUSIO 


—p~— 
ORGAN MUSIC. 


Tue Commemoration Anthem, Whoso dwelleth 
under the defence of the Most High, by George 
Lomas, Mus. Bac., Oxon (Novello & Co.), is, as 
a whole, well written, especially in the opening and 
concluding choruses, but the verse or semi-chorus, 
“For He shall give His angels charge,” fits the 
words with so faulty an emphasis, that it has the 
appearance of having been written with another 
intention. The “chorale” also is weak, but the 
fugue is good, and the general effect pleasing. 
The special organ accompaniment is fairly well 
laid out. 

The ecclesiastical chants published at the office 
of the series for the Diffusion of Truthful and 
Natural Science in Music, 28a, Paternoster 
Square, and the five extracts from litanies, by 
eminent organists, sent from the same house, 
appear to have been issued, like other of the pub- 
lications already noticed in these columns, with 
some earnest and serious intention, but, notwith- 
standing the elaborate statements made upon each 
separate publication, their purpose remains obscure. 
Setting aside the attempt to fathom the meaning 
of the design, the one thing left is to regard the 
matter from a musical point of view alone. In 
that case these publications appear to be likely 
to make more mischief than that which it is pre- 
sumed exists, and which they propose to mend, 
for flowing aud agreeable well-written passages are 
changed for harsh, crude, and unmusicianly 
phrases. 

The Concert-Stiick for the Organ, by W. Spark, 
Mus.D. (Metzler & Co.) which was written for 
and played at the recent musical festival at 
Leeds, is likely to be effective as a means of 
exhibiting the qualities of an organ and the 
ability of a player. Dr. Spark has exercised his 
knowledge as a teacher to write in a form, if 
not wholly calculated to serve as a model, yet 
likely to be pleasing to unscientific hearers, and 
gratifying to players. 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, now in its 
fifth volume, is sufficiently well known among 
those for whom it was specially projected as to 
need no particular description of its object. The 
two parts, for July and October, contain some 
well-written pieces by the editor, Dr. Spark, of 
Leeds, and some compositions by other writers 
more or less meritorious. A good “ Fugue” by 
John Wrigley ; a commonplace “ March” by John 
Whitaker; a fanciful, but not wholly faultless 
“Sonata,” by Charlton T. Speer; a masterly 
“ Andante,” by James Stimpson; a cleverly 
written piece by Frederic Archer, called an 
“ Allemande,” in obedience to an overdone fashion 
for the revival of all things in dance music belong- 
ing to the last century ; a pretentious, but correctly 
written “Andante,” by Dr. Roberts, of Halifax, 
another “ March,” by W. A. C. Cruickshank, and 
yet another “Andante” by George Smith,— 
altogether these form a portion of a work likely 
to be useful to organists. Regarded as an art- 
production, it must be felt that it indicates a 
tendency in the construction of organ music 
towards a somewhat dangerous use of the instru- 
ment, namely, to treat it as a means of imitating 
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an orchestra. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to say that as 
such a practice is totally subversive of what of the 1 
be called the genius of the instrument, and nog of the 
likely to be of any permanent value to art, or pro- | talent | 
ductive of any real satisfaction to the hearer, secure | 
Opera-i 
THE THREE CHOIR FESTIVAL, oat 
Wuokver continues the record of the “Origin | the wei 
and progress of the meetings of the three choirs of | secular. 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, and of the 
charity connected with it,” “left by the Rey, 
Daniel Lysons, M.A., F.R.S. and F.S.A.,.” which THE 
was brought down to 1864 by the late John | church 
Amott, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, aideq § last Sa 
by the late Dr. E. Rimbault, LL.D., will not | tion fu 
be able to assert that the 155th meeting, whieh | attistica 
ended on the 13th inst. in Worcester Cathed shire a 
by what was termed “a special closing service” in || the po! 
the evening, has achieved anything for art advance. | and th 
ment. If the execution of the various works be | the reli 
truthfully described, the epithets of “rough and } choriste 
imperfect” must be used, although, as the Bishop | gaged, | 
of Worcester emphatically declared in his sermon, | owing fi 
effects solemn and sublime are obtained from or- | choralis' 
torios within cathedral walls. When we listen tothe | econdly 
‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Elijah,’ the ‘ Lobgesang,’ and the ‘Last of the 
Judgment,’ and make a fair allowance for short. | strength 
comings and mishaps in the interpretations, the | cester, 
admission must be made that the Three Choir | sham, U 
celebrations are worthy of being maintained within | from Hs 
their primitive form. The second question which } Mendel: 
naturally arises from the consideration of the doings | steadily 
at the concerts, sacred and secular, is whether any | only acc 
new artists have been heard likely to take a pro- J Mr. Lio 
minent and permanent position at these festivals, § esting i 
and as regards Miss Anna Williams at least there ff soldiers 
can be no doubt. This artist took high ton Cou 
ground both in the old and new works ; the other J tion, wh 
soprano, Miss M. Davies, when her voice hag fin 1737, 
gained in power, will be a welcome addition. Her | it is st: 
method is good, and her intonation accurate, Mr, | Court. 
Wadwmore, the baritone-bass, also made his mark ) tuitous | 
in the music allotted to him. Madame Albani § airs from 
(Mrs. Ernest Gye), Miss B. Griffiths, and Madame Griffiths, 
Patey, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Guy, and Mr. Santley have § from his 
all had more or less festival experience, and their fair, “Th 
distinctive attributes are well known ; but, if com- | World’; 
parison be instituted between the singers who Jair “ Ws 
sang at Worcester in 1872,—which, with all due | omitting 
deference to the Dean and Chapter, was the last {deeper : 
genuine festival held in that city,—and the vocalists | Braham : 
of 1278, the superiority of the casts six years since | who cho 
is palpable, inasmuch as the artists engaged were | Handel’s 
the incomparable prima donna, Tietjens, and jf ing bill 
Madame Lemmens- Sherrington for the soprano | church o 
parts; Madame Patey and Miss A. Fairman, } voluntari 
contraltos ; Messrs. Sims Reeves,‘ Lloyd, and | wusic, 
Vernon Rigby, tenors ; and Messrs. Lewis Thomas | daughter 
and Santley, basses. The fact is that last week’s [their as 
gathering was really a “ restoration festival,” andits J and Wo 
popularity and financial success must be ascribed J anthem | 
to the pleasure felt at the triumph of public | Mr. C. | 
opinion over sacerdotal intolerance. The stewards Jon the | 
of 1881, however, now that Worcester will again | festival s 
take part in the Three Choir meetings, will have to } the progr 
look at their future prospects from the artistic point ‘About 5, 
of view essentially. The first reform ought tobe J pletion o: 
the re-erection of an orchestral platform under the ' the al 
west window, retaining, as the bishop has ordained, | the desce: 
the religious services on the oratorio — 4 Junctior 
The second point for the managers to consider [tis inte: 
should be the excessive terms paid to artists who} the a 
are heralded as “stars.” The monstrous mi lectures t 
of devoting one-eighth of the outlay required for 
the festival to a single vocalist ought not to b 
repeated. There has been already an emphatic pre 
test against the “star” system, for the lay clers§ Mr. S; 
of Gloucester Cathedral took no part in the past BYersion o 


festival, as they required an increase of pay 
the miserable pittance allowed to the tr 
who have to stay a week in the town, and w 

remuneration can scarcely meet their travelling 
and hotel expenses. The Gloucester choralists 


affirmed that if one artist received 5001. for singing i 


some half-a-dozen songs, they, who worked hard # 
all the concerts, were at least entitled to an allor 
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ance sufficient to cover their week’s expenditure. 
The matter has been freely discussed, for, as one 
of the noble stewards argued, the main attraction 
of the festivals is the fine ensemble, and there is 
talent enough in the English vocal market to 
secure this result without resorting to the Italian 
Opera-houses to engage some prominent prima 
donna on terms which necessitate the lowering of 
the sums to be paid to the other artists who sustain 
the weight of the week’s répertoire, sacred and 
secular. 





THE TEWKESBURY FESTIVAL. 


Tue Festival Service in the ancient abbey 
church of the picturesque town of Tewkesbury 
last Saturday afternoon in aid of the restora- 
tio fund was a success both financially and 
attistically. The nobility and gentry of Gloucester- 
shire and Worcestershire filled the transepts, 
the portion of the nave which is still open, 
gnd the aisles, the choir being reserved for 
the religious service, and a surpliced body of 
choristers. Although there was no orchestra en- 

ed, some magnificent effects were produced, 
owing first to the position of the platform for the 
choralists and principals in the south transept, and 
econdly to the well-trained voices of the members 
of the local Philharmonic Society, who were 
strengthened by additional singers from Glou- 
cester, Worcester, Cheltenham, Pershore, Eve- 
sham, Upton-on-Severn, &c. Thus the choruses 
from Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ and ‘St. Paul’ were 
steadily and imposingly sung, in all pieces the 
only accompaniment being the organ, played by 
Mr. Lloyd, of Gloucester Cathedral. This inter- 
esting instrument was removed by Cromwell’s 
soldiers from Magdalen College, Oxford, to Hamp- 
ton Court, where it remained until the Restora- 
tion, when it was replaced at Oxford, and thence, 
in 1737, taken to Tewkesbury. On the organ, 
it is stated, Milton often played at Hampton 
Court. The solo singers who tendered their gra- 
tuitous services were Madame Patey, who sang 
airs from ‘ Elijah’ and the ‘ Messiah’; Miss Bertha 
Griffiths, who gave Sir Michael Costa’s dream-song 
from his oratorio ‘ Naaman’ and Mr. Sullivan’s 
air, “The Lord is risen,” from the ‘Light of the 
World’; Mr. E. Lloyd, who selected Handel’s 
tir “ Waft her, angels,” unaccountably, however, 
omitting the exciting recitative, “‘Deeper and 
deeper still,” so associated with the names of 
Braham and Mr. Sims Reeves ; and Mr. Wadmore, 
who chose the air, “ He layeth the beams,” from 
Handel’s ‘ Israel in Egypt, and “ Rolling in foam- 
ing billows,” from the ‘Creation.’ The abbey 
church organist, Mr. J. T. Horniblow, played the 4 
voluntaries ; Mr. G. Watson conducted the choral 
music. Mrs. and Miss Ellicott (the wife and 
daughter of the Bishop of Gloucester) contributed 
their assistance, and Messrs. Cooke, Evans, 
and Woodward sang trios by the old English 
anthem composers, Travers, Greene, and Boyce. 
Mr. C. H. Lloyd played Bach’s fugue (St. Ann) 
on the organ for the concluding piece of the 
festival service, after which the visitors viewed 
the progress of the “ restoration” under Mr. Scott. 


Pletion of the scheme. In the graveyard attached 
the abbey are monuments of the Hart family, 
the descendants of Shakspeare, whose Avon forms 
ajunction just below Tewkesbury with the Severn. 
lt is intended to have another festival of two days 
in the abbey, and tenders have been made of 
lectures to aid the “restoration” fund. 








Musical Gossip, 


Mr. Sypney M. Samvet is writing an English 












version of the romantic opera, ‘ Piccolino,’ libretto 

by MM. Victorien Sardou and Nuittier, music 

by Edmond Guiraud, for production by Mr. Carl 

’s Company at Her Majesty’s Opera in 
ry next, 

Sienon Vernr’s ‘Trovatore’ is announced for 

pétiormance at the Alexandra Palace this evening 





September 2lst), the cast including Madame 





Blanche Cole, Miss Franklein, Messrs, G. Perren, 
Ludwig, and Marler, with Mr. F. Archer con- 
ductor. 

BrETHOvEN’s Symphony in a, No. 7, and his 
‘ Fidelio’ Overture were included in last Monday's 
programme at the Covent Garden Promenade 
Concerts, at which Mr. Charles Halle, the pianist, 
played Weber’s Concertstiick. The vocalists this 
week included the names of Madame Rose Hersee, 
Mrs. Davison, Madame A. Sterling, Miss Orridge, 
Madame Blanche Cole, Miss E. Abell, Messrs. 
Lloyd, M‘Guckin, W. Morgan, and Santley. The 
concluding concert will be on the 30th inst. On 
the 5th of October, M. Riviere will commence a 
series of orchestral and choral concerts. 

M. Orrensacn’s two-act opera buffa is now 
being played at the Alhambra Theatre, Miss E. 
Soldene resuming the part of Drogan, which she 
created in English at the Islington Philharmonic 
Theatre. Messrs. Marshall and F. Bury also 
sustain their original characters of the two Gen- 
darmes. Miss Constance Loseby is Geneviéve, 
and Mr. Aynsley Cook is the Duke of Brabant. 
The work has evidently not lost its popularity, 
and the addition of a Bohemian ballet seems to be 
a device well adapted to the taste of the Leicester 
Square audiences. 


Tue Royal Academy of Music directors an- 
nounce that a competition for the scholarship 
which bears the name of the late Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett will take place on the 5th of 
October, the scholarship being vacant through 
the loss of a very promising pupil, H. J. 
Cockram, in the wreck of the Princess Alice 
steamer. The Society of Arts Scholarship in the 
Kensington National Training School for Music 
will be competed for shortly. With reference to 
these two musical institutions, we take leave to 
suggest to the respective committees a care- 
ful study of the new rules and regulations just 
issued in Paris for the Conservatoire National 
de Musique et de Déclamation. The decree has 
been signed by the President of the French 
Republic on the report of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, of Worship, and of the Fine Arts. 
It is a code and « constitution at the same time, 
for a system of management and of study is clearly 
laid down. The decree is an expansion of the former 
scheme, and it includes various improvements 
tending to promote the thorough training of the 
aspirants for the lyric and for the histrionic stage, 
and the preparation of professors by examinations 
and competitions, and by affording access to the 
valuable library and the Museum of Instruments. 
The status of the teachers is enhanced by increased 
remuneration for their services. 


Nore may be taken of a performance of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ at the Harvest 
Festival to be held on Sunday (Sept. 22nd) at St. 
Andrew’s, Tavistock Place, with full band and 
chorus, 


A Wetsu Eisteddfod has taken place this week 
at Birkenhead, at which prizes amounting to 
1,000/. were awarded, the adjudicators being Prof. 
Macfarren, Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. Parry, and 
Mr. John Thomas; the solo singers announced 
were Madame Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, Miss 
Mary Davies, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley. 


Herr THEODORE THomaAs, who in America 
organized a first-class orchestra, and introduced a 
new and wide répertoire of works, has been 
appointed Principal of the new Conservatorium at 
Cincinnati ; his successor in New York it will be 
difficult to find. 


AFTER unprecedented success at the Dublin 
Theatre Royal of the Mapleson Italian Opera Com- 
pany, success due to the popularity of Madame 
Gerster-Gardini, representations have been given 
in Cork, and the Irish tour will finish in Belfast, 
as during:the ensuing week the troupe of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre will depart for New York from 
Liverpool, to commence the American season on 
the 2lst of October. On the same day Her 
Majesty’s Theatre will be reopened with Italian 
opera at reduced prices, 





Tue friends and admirers of Madame Nilsson 
will regret to learn that the amount of her loss, 
by the failure of her agent in the United States, is 
as much as 40,000/., instead of 10,000/., the sum 
announced. 


M. Escupter—despite the renewal of his lease 
of the Salle Ventadour only a fortnight since 
—has resigned the post of Director, owing to 
his losses at the Théatre Italien, which he ascribes 
to the exorbitant salaries he paid to the singers. 
For the present, M. Capoul, the tenor, has under- 
taken to be the Director for two months only, in 
order to produce the new opera, ‘Les Amants de 
Vérone,’ during the first week of next month. The 
work will be thus cast: Juliet, Mdlle. Heilbron ; 
the Nurse, Mdlle. Lhéritier ; Romeo, M. Capoul ; 
Mercutio, M. Froment; Capulet, M. Dufriche ; 
Lorenzo, M. Taskin. M. Gounod’s ‘ Polyeucte’ 
will be produced before the end of the month, 
so at least says the last rumour. 


M. CarvaLuo proposes to bring out in 1878-9 
the following new operas at the Salle Favart: ‘Un 
Jour de Noces,’ in three acts, the libretto by MM. 
Sardou and de Najac, music by M. Deffés; 
‘Suzanne,’ in three acts, music by M. Paladilhe, 
book by MM. Lockroy and Cormon ; besides four 
one-act operettas, the compositions of MM. Du- 
bois, O’Kelly, Bourgeois, and Ortolan. MM. 
Octave Feuillet and Jules Barbier are allied in 
the libretto of ‘L’Urne,’ by M. Ortolan. 


Mapame_ Turers has addressed a letter of thanks 
to M. Charles Vervoitte, the Inspector-General of 
Religious Music in France, for his “Pie, Jesu” 
and “ Domine Deus,” executed in Notre Dame on 
the 3rd inst. She also acknowledges the services 
of M. Danhauser, the choir-master, and M. Sel- 
lenick, the conductor of the band of the Repub- 
lican Guard, the members of which played Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in a, No. 7, which was a 
favourite with the late President of the Republic. 
M. Thiers was a great musical amateur. 


M. Lemmens, the Belgian organist, and his wife, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, have been giving 
a concert in the Paris Trocadéro hall for a charit- 
able purpose. Herr Nicolas Rubinstein’s first 
concert of compositions by Russian musicians at 
the Trocadéro was a great success: the works 
chosen were by Glinka, Bortniansky, Antoine 
Rubinstein (the pianist), Dargomijsky, and Tchai- 
kowsky. The solo players were Herr N. Rubin- 
stein, piano, and de Kontski, violin ; the vocalists 
were Mdlle. de Belocca and Malle. Torrigi. 


Dr. W. J. von WasrzLEwskY has just brought 
out in German a ‘ History of Instrumental Music 
in the Sixteenth Century.’ Another volume will 
be devoted to the seventeenth century. 








DRAMA 
nnipams 
THE WEEK. 
HayMARKEET.—‘ Conscience Money,’ a Comedy Drama, in 
Three Acts. By H. J. Byron. 


Amonsé the results of realism in matters 
dramatic few are more constantly manifested 
than the added difficulty of belief which 
attends any violation of probability, whether 
as regards the motives of the characters or 
their actions. It may be accepted as a rule in 
dramatic art that the first demand on the faith 
of an audience meets with the most ready 
acceptance. So long as perfect consistency 
is maintained, an audience will believe what- 
ever it is told to believe. It sees no difficulty 
in the way of accepting any condition of 
affairs set before it. Whether the scene of the 
story be fairyland, the region of burlesque, or 
the actual world, is wholly unimportant. 
Caliban and Ariel are as real as Capt. Cuttle 
and Little Nell ; the love of Ruy Blas for his 
Queen is as natural and sympathetic as that 
of Dobbin for Amelia. In proportion, how- 
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ever, as the characters presented approach more 
nearly those with whom we are familiar, the 
standard of probability we apply to their 
actions is more exact. An exercise of imagi- 
nation is necessary to enter into the feelings 
of Undine, when she sees transferred to another 
the love that was hers, and knows that a 
revenge adequate to the offence is in her 
power. We can all, however, at a moment’s 
notice, conceive what is likely to be the 
conduct of one who, living in the world we 
inhabit, dressed in our own garb, and placed 
amidst our own surroundings, finds himself 
the victim of one of those vicissitudes to 
which we are constantly exposed. From such 
@ person we exact bebaviour conformable to a 
standard of common sense and worldly expe- 
rience, 

The more closely, then, the dramatist 
adheres to the actual and the realistic in 
exterior matters, the more careful should he 
be not to overpass the boundaries of pro- 
bability in motive and in action. So far as 
regards scenery, a green curtain, such as we 
hear of in Shakspeare’s days, was all that a 
player with imagination required to enable 
him to realize forest, temple, or market-place 
in which the action was supposed to pass. The 
moment scenery was commenced accuracy 
became imperative. You could not present 
a cottage as a temple, or a forest as a street. 
It would lead too far to show how difficulties 
of this kind were met on the Greek stage, and 
how, by a system of purely conventional 
arrangements, the nature of which was under- 
stood by the spectator beforehand, it was 
known that, when a man arrived by a certain 
door, he came from the neighbouring city, and 
not from the adjacent temple or the remote 
port. A system like this was so far unobjec- 
tionable that the difficulty met the playgoer at 
the outset, and did not front him in the middle 
of the action. Our own system leads con- 
stantly to far graver inconveniences, as when a 
man falls into what is obviously real water, 
and comes forward a moment after with dry 
clothes, or when a soldier who has borne the 
brunt of sustained action, appears with his 
armour fresh, and his accoutrements burnished. 
Mr. Byron’s drama of ‘Conscience Money’ 
illustrates the kind of difficulty in question. 
With the skill that comes of long practice Mr. 
Byron disposes his characters upon the stage 
so that they look like real beings engaged in 
a real action. So lifelike are they that we 
exact from them a behaviour consistent with 
what is known of human conduct. As we 
progress and our interest commences to grow 
we find our faith disturbed. The fact that 
our sympathy has for a moment gone out to 
what appear to be real personages makes us 
resentful when we find them dummies. At the 
close of ‘Conscience Money’ our feeling towards 
Frederick Damer, Mr. Byron’s hero, is that of 
one who has apologized to a well made wax 
figure for rubbing against it, and has then dis- 
covered that the set smile which deceived him 
could not be dismissed. At the outset of the 
story Fred Damer loves a girl, and is doubt- 
ful whether his attentions are agreeable. He 
determines to put all doubts to rest, proposes 
in a manly fashion, and is accepted. While 
still in the seventh heaven he finds that a 
compensatory misfortune brings him to earth. 
So far all is human, natural, sympathetic. 
He marries the girl without telling her that 





his fortune rests on en unstable basis, or 


rather on no basis at all. Here, again, 
though weak and reprehensible, his conduct 
is human. When, however, having wronged 
his wife by his reticence, he attempts to 
atone for it by neglect amounting to deser- 
tion, we fail to see the logic of such a pro- 
cess ; and when he accepts as his close friend 
and the constant associate of his wife a man 
he knows to have been her lover and believes 
to be a scoundrel, our surprise is dashed with 
contempt. Still men are illogical, and some- 
thing may be allowed the writer who has to 
frame a story. A return of interest comes 
again when the hero detects the false friend 
and tears the mask from his face, and it deve- 
lopes into sympathy when the outbreak brings 
upon him a revelation of his own miserable 
secret, of which his enemy has traitorously ob- 
tained possession. When, however, after the 
second exposure we find the hero again accept- 
ing in a moment a suggestion of the same 
transparent villain, to the effect that he shall 
at once quit his home without bidding fare- 
well to his wife, common sense rises in mutiny. 
Such a thing cannot be believed, unless we 
choose to assume the hero to be absolutely 
demented. So strong is this feeling, the 
whole audience experiences it, and a play 
which has succeeded fairly up to this point 
drops and becomes failure. A full lesson on 
the requirements of the drama is afforded in 
these things. A study of the fate of this 
piece should prevent Mr. Byron from ever 
incurring a similar fate with any succeeding 
work. It is scarcely worth while in the case 
of a piece that has collapsed to deal with 
matters of detail. As a new termination may 
yet be provided, it is perhaps worth pointing 
out that the minor characters, while cleverly 
sketched, are hurriedly filled in. Sir Archibald 
Crane, for instance, shows himself pompous in 
the opening scene, and selfish and mercenary 
in the concluding. Between times, however, 
he remains colourless. Much of the dialogue 
is good, though some is very weak. There is 
enough, however, of drollery to give the piece 
a hold upon the public, when another termina- 
tion is provided. 

Mr. Byron plays satisfactorily in his own 
piece a character such as he has frequently 
presented. Mr. Terriss is excellent as the 
rather Iago-like villain of the piece, and Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Howe, and Mr. and Miss Pateman 
are seen to more or less advantage. We do 
not know whether Mr. Byron or Miss Pate- 
man is responsible for a phrase like the fol- 
lowing :—“ He much prefers her company to 
that of mine or that of ours.” Such a gem of 
language was, however, set before the public 
on the first performance. 
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Bramatic Gossip, 


A version of ‘Helen’s Babies’ has been pro- 
duced at the Gaiety, on the occasion of a morning 
performance for a benefit. A more stupid piece 
has seldom been set before the public. What 
not very exhilarating comedy there was in the 
original story has entirely disappeared from the 
adaptation, the whole fun of which appears to be 
derived from horse-play. In place of children of 


three and four years of age, or a little more, we 
have performers the elder of whom is apparently 
twelve, and for the tricks of two spoiled “ babies” we 
have horn-pipes and sentimental songs. Reduced 
to the position of a comic interlude in a pantomime, 





a portion of the performance might be acceptable 
In its present shape it is contemptible. 

Miss AcNges LeonaRD has appeared at th 
Court Theatre as the heroine of the drama know, 
as ‘Marie, the Pearl of Savoy.’ The play js, 
version of the ‘Grace de Dieu’ of MM. D’Enne 
and Gustave Lemoine, which was the original ¢ 
the opera of ‘Linda di Chamouni,’ Wholly up. 
suited to modern tastes, it could scarcely hope fo, 
a success under the most favourable conditions, 
When the principal character is interpreted by , 
young lady who has the very alphabet of her ar; 
to learn, and who, without the slightest voice 
seeks to induce the public to listen to a series of 
tuneless songs, failure is, of course, inevitable 
Miss Leonard has apparently some capacity, as ye, 
untrained for the stage. She reveals none, hoy. 
ever, for singing. 

‘Srace Srruck,’ a farce of William Dimond, g 
dramatist of the early portion of the century, and 
a son of a once well-known actor and manager of 
the Bath Theatre, has been revived at the Gaiety 
Matinées. It affords a curious instance of 4 
thoroughly successful farce extracted from a stupid 
comic opera, ‘ Eaglishmen in India,’ as the piece 
was originally called, was played at Drury Lane 
on the 27th of January, 1827, with Dowton as Sir 
Matthew Scraggs, Harley as Tom Tape, the comic 
hero, and Miss Kelly as Sally Scragys. By the 
omission of a serious intrigue and the compression 
of other portions it was reduced from three acts 
into one with a great gain in strength and popu 
larity. In this latest revival Miss Lawler played 
Sally Scraggs with much humour and vivacity, 
and was well supported by Mr. Elton as Tom Tape, 

‘Le Mari v’IpA, a three-act comedy of MM. 
Delacour and Mancel, has been produced at the 
Vaudeville. The heroine, who is the mistress of a 
certain Comte de Saint-Yman, insists upon intro- 
ducing her lover to her husband. With the 
gratification of her wishes comes the loss of her 
empire, since the Count, whom the bourgeois pre- 
tensions of the husband revolt, retires in disgust, 
and marries a wife his friends have chosen for him. 
M. Delannoy was admirable as the husband, a 
retired perfumer. M. Dieudonné and Mesdames 
Saint-Mare and Réjane also took part in the 
interpretation. 

‘Une Mission D& ticate,’ a one-act comedy 
of M. Adenis, has been produced at the Odéon. 
It is in verse, and shows the manner in whicha 
youth sent to personate a friend succeeds in obtain- 
ing a girl destined by her friends for his companion. 








MISCELLANEA 


—~ 


Cresce diu felix arbor.—As an illustration of the 
celebrated lines, “Cresce diu felix arbor,” which 
form the subject of Col. Fergusson’s paper in last 
week’s Atheneum, I may cite the following, which 
are quoted as traditional among the Irish peasantry 
in ‘The Poets and Poetry of Munster,’ 2nd Series, 
Dublin, 1860, p. xxv :— 

Is maith do thoradh a chrain ! 
Rath do thoradh ar gach aon craoibh, 


Mo lean ! gan coilite Innis Fail, 
Lan ded’ thoradh gach aon la. 


I subjoin the version of these lines, given by the 
editor ; they are stated to have been composed on 
seeing an Englishman hanging on a tree:— | 


Good is thy fruit, O tree! 

Plenty of such to each branch of thee ! 

1 only grieve that the forests of Erin 

Are not daily full of the fruit thou’rt bearing. 


Such are the waifs and strays that come down to 
us as tokens of the long-enduring hatred of races. 
It would be curious te know in what relation (if 
any) these bitter lines stand to the inscription 0 
the Archbishop’s gallows. The thought seems “] 
all events to have been current among Celtit 
peoples. Perhaps a wider course of reading thal 
my own would find it elsewhere. 

W. R. Morrit. 








To CorresPonpEnTs.—W. S.—J. 8. B.—S. R.—L. M- 
V. 8. L.—F. J.—G. L. B.—N. H.—A. N.—T, F.—received. 
J. W.—Received too late. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS 


PUBLICATIONS. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


——~——. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF THE EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD. 


By FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 


[2 vols, demy Svo. In November. 


PILLARS OF THE EMPIRE. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 


{1 vol. In October. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR GEORGE BIDDLECOMBE, C.B., 


Captain R.N. 


With a Portrait and Obituary Notice. {1 vol. Next week. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS. 


Translated by FITZH. MAXSE. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth. [On Monday. 


HIBERNIA VENATICA. 


By M. O’;CONNOR MORRIS, 
Author of ‘ Triviata.’ 


Large crown Svo. with Portraits of the Marchioness of Waterford, the Marchioness of Ormonde 
lady Randolph Churchill, Hon. Mrs. Malone, Miss Persse (of Moyode Castle), Mrs. Stewart 


Duckett, and Miss Myra Watson. [Next week, 
ON FOOT IN SPAIN. 
By Major CAMPION, 
Author of ‘On the Frontier.’ 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo. [In October. 





LIBRARY OF CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
ESTHETICS. By Evaine Veron. 
PHILOSOPHY. By Anprét Lerivre. 


[In October. 


[In November. 





THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


In 6 volumes, large crown 8vo. handsomely printed. 


Vou. I. The WARDEN. With a Frontispiece. 


[In October. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


—_—¥\_>— 


|DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPADISTS. 


| JOHN MORLEY. 2 vols. demy, 26s. 
| RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. By Major Whyte- 


MELVILLE. With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. Large crown S8vo. 12s, Fifth Edition. 


By 





‘THREE YEARS in ROUMANIA. By J. W. 


OZANNE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CAMP LIFE and SPORT in SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. By Captain T. J. LUCAS, late Cape Mounted Rifles. 
| Demy 8vo. with Lilustrations, 12s. 


‘SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENG- 


LAND, FRANCE, ALSAC E, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. By “ WILD 
| FOWLER,” “SNAPSHOT.” New Edition, with Illustrations, 8s. 








‘SOUTH AFRICA. By Anthony Trollope. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps. Fourth Edition, 30s. 


NATIONAL TRAINING-SCHOOL for COOK- 


ERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery ; forming the Course of Instruction in the 
School. With List of Utensils necessary, and Lessons on Cleaning Utensils. Compiled 
by “R.O.C.” Large crowa 8vo. Second Edition, 8s. 


The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be Interesting 
to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from the French and edited 
by Mrs. BURY PALLISER. With numerous Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY J. C. SCOTT. 











,. ARTHUR JESSIESON. By Joseph Crawford 


SCOTT. 2 vols. 





NEW NOVEL BY COURTENEY GRANT. 


LAND AHEAD. By Courteney Grant, Author 
of ‘Little Lady Lorraine,’ ‘Our Next Neighbour,’ &c. 3 vols. [Next wee 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
Handsomely printed, in 34 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 151. 








CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


| In 23 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 71. 5s. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


| In 37 vols. small crown 8vo. price 2s. each vol. bound in cloth; or in sets of 37 vols. in 19, 
cloth gilt, for 31. 14s. 





_ CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
Complete in 30 vols. demy 8vo. 10s. each, or sets, 151. 





| THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
In post 8vo. with the Original Illustrations, 30 vols. cloth, 12/. 





THE “CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 
In 21 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, 31. 9s. 6d. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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Just published, price 2s. 


RACTS on the GREEK LANGUAGE. 
Nos. VI. and§V{I. The POSITION of GREEK WORDS and 

the GOVERN MENT of GREEK NOUNS, by F. PARKER. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 
only Successful Method of curing this Disease. By ROBERT 


G. WATTS, M.D M.R.O.S. L.8.A., &c., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W. 


London: U. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


Just published, crown 8yo. cloth, price ls. 6d. 


YPRUS: its Resources and Capabilities. With 
Hints fer Tourists. By F. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. F.S.S., 
Hon. Corresponding Member of the Geographical Societies of Amster- 
dam and Frankfort-on-the-Maine With Maps and Plans. 
London : George Philip & Son, 32, Fleet-street. Liverpool: Caxton 
Buildings, South John-street, and Atlas Buildings, 49 and 51, South 
Castle-street. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsparp-stTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LON DON.—Established 1783. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





[HE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


London: 2, King William-street. Glasgow: 151, West George-street. 
For Fire, Life, and Annuities at Home and Abroad. 
Reduced Rates of Life Premium for Foreign Residence. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 











Net Premiums and Interest .. oe * £396,818 
Accumulated Funds = oe £3.08 3,281 
Also a Subscribed Capita! of more than £1,500,000 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or 
from any of the Company’s Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office, 60, Charing Cross; and at Oxford-street, corner of 
Vere-street. Established 1810. 

BONUS. 

The Managers would direct the attention of the Public to the large 

Bonuses paid at the last Quinquennial Division of Profits, as 
by the subjoined Table. 
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Entry Annual On Policies for £100 in force 
Age. Premium. 5 Years. 10 Year 20 Years. 

onus | enw es m eceaagiscenanais [essen 
20 £1 16 11 £21011 | 216 0 43 7 7 
30 2932 313 5 | 315 6 478 
40 3.66 46n | 507 519 3 
50 414 2 @50 | 7 310 913 9 


The new Prospectus, containing important alterations, will be 
forwarded on application. J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 





Total Invested Funds £5,814,367 
Fire Premiums, 1877 £1,052,465 
Life do. o. 235.340 
Interest on Investments 249,906 


Total Annual Income es =£1,537,711 

Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured are entitled to 

Four-Fifths of the Profits of the Participating Class. 
on- Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and iast Report of the Directors, apply as above, 
or to any of the Agente of the Company. 

Fire Revewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas should be paid 
within fifteen days therefrom. 


ARIS EXHIBITION.—Special arrangements for 
Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 

A Premium of One Shilling Insures 1,0002. if Killed, or 62. per week if 
laid up by Injury during the Double Journey. Policies against 
Accidents of all kinds may also be effected for One, Three, or 
Twelve Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Uriginal, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catal with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 949, 250, Tottenha | ; 
31, Cross-street, Ca Reais tet eM, ent 
F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e the above Premises have just been Rebuilt, specially adapted for 
the Furniture a and now form one of the most commodious 
e is. 


Bed-room Suites, from 61. 68. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91. 92. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 71. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 
21, Cross-street, W.C. Established 1°62. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE, for holding a Book 

or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &., in any position, over an 
Easy Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the fatigue and inconvenience of 
incessant stooping while Reading or Writing. Invaluable to Invalids 
and ot tema Admirably adapted for India. A most useful gift. 























ces from 21s. Drawings frost free.—J. CARTER, No. 6a, N 
Cavendish-street, Great Portlaud-street, W. eens 





_) OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
GTEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throuchout the World. 


as 
LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
ie and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the preireen 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS so long and favourably di 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated—92, Wigmo by 








T H E A @ SRC A DB 
PATENT 
REVOLVING BOOKCASE. 

“So much admired at the late Conference of Librarians.”—Acudemy. 

Specimens may now be seen at Messrs TRUBNER & Co.’s, 57 and 
59, Ludgate-hill; and also at the New Book Court, Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. 

*,* Illustrated Price Lists on receipt of one stamp. 

London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-bill. 


HEL & SON’S CATALOGUE OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 
EAL & SON, 
AE 195, 196, 197, 198, TXTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 
W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 39, Oxrorp-sTREET, W. 















TABLE CUTLERY. tun. | oe 
The Blades are all of the Finest Steel. —) cn Pai 
| | air. 
| 8. d.| 2 d.| od. 
34-inch Ivory Handles ..............perdoz.| 14 | 11 0} 6 0 
8s-inch do. " siawremese oo wo pa et Be 69 
83-inch do. to Balance o 20 0] 15 0 6 9 
3j-inch do. a “a o | 2% 0} 2 0; 7 6 
4inch do. do. o | ae] 2 Oi Fe 
4-inch fine do. do. secscscece gp | 33 0] 24 0 9 6 
Ginch extra large § ... wcccccccsscccs 45 36 0| 28 0 10 6 
4inch do. African .. ” 420) 350. 13 6 
4inch Silver Ferules .. » | @ 0 35 0 15 0 
4inch Silvered Blades . nenie pe 48 0] 380 — 
4iuch Electro-Silvered ndles -. | Bol 10) 76 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing 
Ironmonger, by appointment, to H R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
sends a Catalogue, gratis and post paid It coutains upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivailed Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans 
of the 3" large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4. Newman-street ; 4. 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard. 
Manufactories: 84, Newman-street, and Newman-mews, London, W. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUDS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 





| Breath, being free from all deleterious and acid 





iq (late 6, Edwards-street, Port ¥ . oa 
Trinity-strec *, London, 8.E. t, Portman-square); ang ig 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,—Tiy, 

dmirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested tp 
observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the 
label used so many years, signed “* Elisabeth Lazenby.” 


SL 

AINLESS DENTISTRY 

Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, " 

57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his Perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH by ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE, 

Pamphlet Gratis and post free. 


“ LS 

OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is universally 
held in high repute for its unparalleled success in promoting 

the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. Price 39, 6¢. 
78., 108. 6d., equal to four small, and 21s. per bottle - 


OWLAND’S ODONTO is the best Dentifrice for 
/ procuring White and Sound Teeth, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant 


compounds. Price 
28. 9d. per box. Ask apy Chemist or Perfumer fur RUWLAND’s, 











PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP.—Pure, Fra. 
grant,and Durable. Established Eighty Years. The 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mr. Erasmug 
ilson, says :—"* rs is a mame engraven on the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’s Trang. 

parent Soap is an article of the nicest and most ca: 
manufacture, and the most agreeable and refreshing 
balm to the skio.”—Sold by all Chemists, and by 

PEARS, 91, Great Russell-street, London. 


P#B4ss's TRANSPARENT SOAP. — For the 
Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving. Refined, free 
from excess of alkali and from artificial colouring, 
delicately and wholesomely perfumed. it is Soap in 
its purest form, and hence the most healthful in use; 
its great durability makes it also the mest economical, 
For ladies, children, or any one with delicate and sen. 
sitive skin it is invaluable, as it may be safely 
where no other Soap is admissible. it has stood the 
test of eighty years’ trial, received Six Prize M 
and the valued recommendations of many emineat 
Medical Practitioners.—Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91, Great Ruseell-street, London. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 

The Medical Profession for over Forty Years bave 

approvea of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEAKTBURN, HEAD. 

ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; aad as the safest 

Do moong for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
‘ants. 

DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 














THE MEETING OF THE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


DUBLIN: 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
See the ATHEN ZUM for AUGUST 10. 


*,* A Copy will be sent upon receipt of Six Postage-stamps. 


JoHN Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


The ATHEN ZUM of SATURDAY, October 27, 1877, 


CONTAINS 


A WOODCUT OF THE INSCRIPTIONS UPON CLEOPATRA‘ 
NEEDLE. 


Also a Literal Translation and Commentary, by Dr. SAMUEL BIRCH, F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Department of Oriental Antiquities at the British Museum. 
*.* A Copy will be sent upon receipt of Six Postage-stamps. 


Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





EPP S8’S8 


C O C O A. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 


tendency to disease. 


Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there iss 


weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 4 


properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


James Eprs & Co. Hommopatuic CHEmists, Lonpon. 
Also, EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES (Throat Irritation), in labelled boxes only 
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= 
“ “ LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—Athenceum. 
=r ——TeSeewerwerrerrw LOPS Ow 
né Us, Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 
~The 
ted to 
8 the 
“| NOTES AND QUERIES. 
RY, 
Vols. I, II, III., IV., V., VI, VII. VIII, and IX. 
ectly 
. FIFTH SERIES. 
as Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 
as | ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. | PHILOLOGY. 
ate The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective | Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody” —Spurring—Nor for Than 
agrant and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish | —Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provincial- 
Stl Titles—Surial- Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, | isms—Quadragesimalis—S, v. Z.—English Words compared with 
Fra. Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in | the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Names— 
3. The Scotland—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— | Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad- 
onthe Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, | dongate—Shakspeare’s Name. 
care 1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and | GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
and by Easter Sunday, temp. Charles 11.—The Jews in England in the | The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary— 
: Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I, | Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
mi - —The Fitzalans and Stewarts. Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister— 
ouring, Y . nl ° 
Soap it | Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F. E, R. T. in 
om) BIOGRAPHY. the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 
| 'y P 
op T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of | Hospitallers. 
eats a ge ge ~ 09. aay 4 ow of peo a a | FINE ARTS. 
eed A ‘I bish ~ eh Rega a a ae me ge Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian Works 
I Bras ne es lle meg ote a “ ” ’ | "oC ee ig | of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds : Miss Day: Mrs. 
a or Se Ses Sy Oe Ce | Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 
nedy for Jeremiah Horrox. E re 
i BaD. | ngravings. 
ra,ax? | BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


RA'S 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Vest- 
ments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—‘ Prester John” 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Church 
of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard 
and Mrs. Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’"—Chap- at Rome—St. Cuthbert's Burial-place—Uld Northere English 
a : 4 ¥ MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- : nage agg aig “ : ; : 
* ; ‘ i Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte 
lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— : : . : om . : 
—Registrum Sacrum Bataviannm—Communion Tokens—Fasting 
Communion in the Church of England—The Title of Reverend 
—Consecration of Church Plate—‘** Defender of the Faith”— 
The ‘ Breeches” Bible. 


| CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 





The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War 
—Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The | 
Pilgrim’s Progress’—Development of the Press, 1824-1874— | 
Books written by Mrs. Ulivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology— 


Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Mediwval and 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco—Catullus : 
“Hoe ut dixit”—“Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a non 
Lucendo. 


| TOPOGRAPHY. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American States 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and 
Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hyarophobia 
prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and | 
Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—* The Irish Brigade” Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Italy 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park— 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader”—The Lord Chamber- Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s 
lain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Chapel, Bedford-row. 


Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- 
lian Drama—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Irons— 
George ILI. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterloo and 
Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—Unlawful 


Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday News- 

POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns = Parlia- 

“You know who the Critics are” —“‘ You may put it in your eye mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 

utrition, and see none the worse for it” —Called Home—God’s Church and Apparitions —The “ Dial” System of Telegraphy— Professor 

reek fast the Devil's Chapel—Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking— Becker’s “ Gallus”—Skating Literature—Cricket— London Com- 

a Tout vient & point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- panies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time— 

here is 8 née & ’homme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Mid.le Ages—-The Little Sum- 
d and the Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. mer— Whitsuntide—M ichaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the Author of 
*French Pictures in English Chalk,’ ‘The Member for Paris,’ 
&e. Crown 8vo. 68 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. By | 


the Author of ‘the Member for Paris,’ &c. Second Series. 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. 
GEKVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the 
Author's superintendence, hy F. B. BUNNE'T. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Translator. With a 
Preface by F. J. FURNLVALL, Esq. 8vo. i4s. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor at 
Heidelberg. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. New Edition, 377 
Illustrations. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 428. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By John Marshall, F.B.S., 
Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts, london ; and late 
lecturer on Anatomy at the Government Schools of Design, South 
Kensington. Iilustrated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood by 
J. =». CUTHBER!:, Engraved by GEOKGE NICHOLLS & CU. 

Imperial 8vo. 11 ils. 6d 


HISTORY of the WAR of FREDERICK I. against 
the CUMMUNESof LOM#ARDY. By GIOVANNI BArTIsSTA 
TESTA, of Trino, Kuight of the Orders of SS. Maurice and 
Lazarus and of the Crown of Italy, and Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Delegation fur the Study of the National History. A 
gata from the ltalian, Revised by the Auchor. Demy 8vo. 
15s. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction Vol. | Henry VIII., 
A.D. 1529-1537, By RICHARD WATSON DIXON, Vicar of 
itaytou, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. Demy 8vo. 168. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


HOURS in a LIBKARY. First Series. Second Edition. crown &vo 
98. Contents:—Vefoe’s Novels—Kichardson’s Novels—Pope as a 
Moralist—Mr. Elwin’s Edition of Pope—Some \\ ords about Sir 
Walter Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels— De 
Quincey. 

HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Crown 8yo. 9%. Cuontenta: 
—Sir Thomas Browne—Jouathan Edwards- William taw— 
Horace Wa!pole—Dr. Johnson's Writings—Crabbe’s Poetry — 
William Hazlitt - Mr. Disraeli’s Novels 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 288. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towardsa Better Apprehen- | 


Fifth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vvo. 9°. The 


sion of the | ible. 


References to all the Bible Quotations are in this Edition added | 


for the first time. 

GOD and the KIBLE: a Review of Objections to ‘ Literature and 
Dogma.’ Reprinted from the Contemporary Review. Eutirely 
Revised, with a Preface Crown 8vv. 9a. 

LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. With a Preface. 
Crown 8vo 74. 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on Puritanism 
and the Church of England. Third Edition, Revised. Smail 
crown Svo. 4%. 6d 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay on Political and Secial 
Criticism. Second Edition, entirely Revised. 7s. 

On the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 8yo. ts. 6d. 





NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, Drawn 
ARTHUR HUGHES and Engraved by J. CUUPER, Large 
crown 8vo, 6-. each. 

OLD KENSINGTON. 

The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 

FIVE wv LD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE. 

To ESTHER, and other Sketches. 

BLUEBEARD'S KEYs, and other Stories. 

The STO XY of ELIZABETH: TWO HOURS: FROM an ISLAND. 

‘OLLERS and SPINSTERS, and other Essays. 

Miss ANGEL: FULHAM LAWN. 





POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 302. 

AURORA LEIGH. \/ith Portrait. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
7a. 6d. ; wilt edges, 8x, 6d, 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 8». 6d, 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Edition. 6 vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. each. 

A SELECTION from the POETICAL 
BRUWNING. New Edition, Enlarged. 
edges, 88. 61. 

LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. 

The AGAMEMNON of H3CHYLUs. 


5vols. Ninth 


WORKS of ROBERT 
Crown 8vov. 78. 6d. ; gilt 


Feap. 8vo. 78. 
Feap. 8vo. 58, 


PACCHIAROTTO. and How he Worked in Distemper, with other 


Yvoems. Feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
The INN ALBUM. Feap. Avo. 7. 
BALAUSTIUN’S ADVENTURE; 
Euripides. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


including a Transcript from 


ARIS'TUPHANES’ +POLOGY; including a Transcript from 
Euripides, being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. Fcap. 8yo. 
104, 6d, 

FIFINE at the FAIR. Feap. 8vo. 52. 

PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAL, Saviour of Society. Feap. | 


8vo. 58. 

RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY; or, Turf and Towers. 
Feap. 8vo. 98. 

The RING and the BOOK. 4 vols. feap. 8vo. 5s, each. 


| an admirable accomplishment of a most useful task. 


by | 


New and Uniform | 








Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, SKETCHES UF NATURAL HISTORY, POACHING, 
AND RURAL LIFE. 


*‘ The author of this most interesting volume possesses a per- 
fect knowledge of his theme, and knows also how to treat it, 
The amount of information compressed in so narrow a compass 
is its most remarkable feature. We may thank the author for 
A study 
of the book will add a new charm to country life.”—Standard. 

** Full of natural history sketches not excelled either in style 
or interest by anything in Waterton or Jesse, A book displaying 
much knowledge, much love of the subject, and no small 
amount of literary power.”—Daily News. 

“ Delightful sketches, We do not need the author's assur- 
ance that his facts have been gathered from personal observa- 
tion. This is so obvious from every page that, excepting the | 

| 





* Natural History of Selborne,’ we remember nothing that has 
impressed us so certainly with the conviction of a minute and 
vividexactness. The lover of the country can hardly fail to 
be fascinated whenever he may happen to open the pages. 
is a book to be read and kept fur reference, and should be on 
the shelves of every country gentleman's library.” 
Saturday Review. 
‘A most delishtful book. It will afford unwearied amuse- 
ment alike to those who are deeply versed in, or whully ignorant 
of, the country life which it describes It is refreshing to find 
an author as learned as Gilbert White, and with an even more 
pleasant manner of recording his observations.” — World. 
“Delightful sketches — more distinctly picturesque and 
poetical, conveying more of the sense of homely beauty and 
vivid vision than Gilbert White’s chatty anecdute and curivus 
| gossip.’ —Spectator. 
| “A pleasant, healthy book ; full of enticement to those who 
ought to recruit their jaded spirits by a plunge intuv country 
life—a delightful, chatty volume.”—John Bull. 
**Wecan recommend the perusal of it, not only to country 


| Bawn' from the circulating library. 
| all men will fall in love with her. 
| not give.”"—Athenceum. 


| gentlemen and sportsmen, but also tu all who have a taste for | 


natural history and for a study of human nature sketched 
from the life "—Evaminer. 


“A most attractive book, A series of carefully and forcibly 


} 


written studies of the various phases of rural life—a repertory | 


of fresh facts and observations un animal life and habits, 
Nonconformist. 

** A charming little book—fuil of accurate, minute, and most 

interesting information regarding country life and such objects 


of natural history as come constantly under the notice of an | 


English country gentleman,.’’—Brout Arrow. 
** This is a perfect book tur an English gentleman's library,” 
Whitehall Review. 





Crown 8vo, 8s. 


_DR. JOHNSON: his Friends and his 
| Critics, By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 


“The public now reaps the advantage of Dr, Hill’s researches 
in a most readable volume. Seldom has a pleusanter com- 
mentary been written on a literary masterpiece... .. Throughout 
the author of this pleasant volume has spared no pains to 
enable the present geveration to realize more completely the 
| sphere in which Johnson talked and taught.”—Saturday Review. 
‘*Dr. Hills book is brimful of original and independent 
| research, and displays so complete a mastery of the whole 
subject that it must be regarded as only less essential to a true 
understanding of Johnsun’s life and character than Boswell 
himself.”"—World. 

** This collection of essays has all the delightfulness of books 
| written by men who are full of their subject, and at the same 

time have sufficient literary tact and taste.”—Exvaminer. 

** A cheery, gossiping book, conceived in the spirit of Bos- 
well, and for that as well as for other reasons will be heartily 
relished by all lovers of Samuel J»vlinson and of his admiring 
biographer James Boswel!,”—Juhn Bull 

‘* These charming papers will be to admirers of the great 
eighteenth century lexicographer like the discovery of some 
new treasure, It is not too much to say that it is a volume 

| which will henceforth be indispensable to all who would form a 
| full conception of Johnson’s many-sided personality.” — Graphic. 






‘*Dr, Hill has produced an entertaizing and instructive book, | 


| based on careful and minute research, which has been prompted 
by keen interest in his subject. {t contains a mass of novel in- 
formation, and its publication ought to dissipate various errors 
hitherto current as to Jolinsun’s temperameut and opinions.” 

| Scotsman. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
| OF POPULAR WORKS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, each Volume containing 
4 Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo, 38. 67. 
| The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By Anthony Trollope. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthony Troliope. 
The CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Trollope. 
TRANSFORMATION: a Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
ROMANTIO TALES. By the Author of ‘John Halifax’ 
DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
NO NAME. By Wilkie Coiling 
ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins. 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. 
MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee. 
The MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. By Charles Reade. 





| 
| 





A TALE OF PARIS LIFE. 
New Novel at all the Libraries, 
A TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE AND MANNERS, 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Translated from the French by E. CLAVEQUIN, 
3 vols, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS; 
Just published, 


MOLLY BAWN. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘PHYLLIS’ 


“Really an attractive novel, idealizing human life without 
departing from the truth, and depicting the love of a tender, 
feminine, yet high-spirited girl in a most touching manner, 


3 vols, 


| Full of wit, spirit, and gaiety, the book contains, nevertheless, 
| touches of the most exquisite pathos; and the insight intu the 


human heart shows the author has studied the subject closely 
and weil, There is plenty of fun and humour, which never 
degenerate into vulgarity. We advise all to order ‘ Molly 
All women will envy and 
Higher praise we surely can- 


***Molly Bawn’ confirms us in the belief which ‘ Phyllis’ 
inspired, that the author has not mistaken her vocation, She 
can invent an interesting story, she can tell it well, and she 
trusts to the honest, natural human emotions and interests of 
life for her materials, The author has the happiest talent 
imaginable for portraying and conveying flirtation—plenty of 
fun, but never a dash of vulgarity.”—Spectatur. 

** The book is singularly free from the least soupcon of coarse- 
ness, and would not corrupt a girl in her teens; which is a good 
deal to be able to say of any modern novel which at the same 
time has the faculty of being clever and amusing.” —Examiner, 

“The story is well told.”"—John Bull. 

** The tale is altogether an enjoyable one, gracefully written; 
the personages are cleverly drawn and skilfully contrasted,” 

Scotsman. 

**Certainly one of the best stories of a season in which good 
novels have not been scarce, A delightful romance.” 

Court Journal. 

‘*A very pleasant novel, told with freshness and ease, and 
that is a comfort in these days, when the production of unread- 
able fiction has become a perfect epidemic.” — Court Circular. 

“ A pleasant, wholesome love story, ’— Bookseller. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF THE COMPLETE 


WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-four Monthly Volumes, price 3s, 6d. 
Nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations will appear in 
this Edition, and for those volumes which have not hitherto 
had the advantage of such embellishment, new Illustrations will 
be supplied by Eminent Artists, 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. crown 
svo. 3s. 6d. each. 
PENDENNIS, lLllustrated by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. each, 
NEWCOMES, 
3s. 6d. each. 
ESMOND. Illustrated by George du Maurier. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
The VIRGINIANS. Ilustrated by the Author. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
The ADVENTURES of PHILIP. 
Frederick Waiker, and R, B, Wallace. 
3s. 67. 
A New Volume will be published on the First of each Month 
till the conclusion of the Series. 


The Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 2° vols. 


Tilustrated by the Author, 
Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 


Opinions on the First Volumes of the Series. 
“* A cheap and yet elegant edition. The type is distinct. the 
paper is good, and the insertion of the author's own illustra- 


| tions adds much to the attractions of an issue that ought to 


preve popular.”—Atheneum. . 
‘We can heartily congratulate readers on the opportunity 
now offered of obtaining so handsome an edition at su cheap 4 
rate. The type, paper, and binding are excellent.” 
Daily News. 
“‘The new edition, which is to be complete in twenty-four 
volumes, has all the dear old woodcuts, so full of significance. 
so oddly pathetic, so quaintly humorous, so characteristic of 


| their draughtsman. Good paper, sharp clear type, and tasteful 


binding, ought to make this latest edition a genuine ——— 
ort, 

“* This new edition of Thackeray's novels is got up in a style 
that deserves commendation, and the fact that the majority of 
Thackeray's own illustrations are used will add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volume.”"—Albion. 

‘“*A good many readers of books nowadays may very well 
have forgotten the illustrations as they first appeared, and 
indeed they take you back to a time long ago, That, however, 
will make the edition of greater value. If there be households 
in which Thackeray’s works have not yet come, it may be ex- 





pected that this edition will remove the reproach.’’—Scotsman, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CW. 15, Waterloo-place. 








Editorial C ications should be add 





d to ‘The Eaitor”—Adver 





sand Busi 


Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.O. 


Printed by E. J. Francis & Co. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Ing.anp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. — Saturday, September 21, 1878. 
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